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A BIRTHDAY WISH. 


As thy spirit on this May day 
Longs for more of heavenly power, 
May God’s blessing, like the sun’s ray, 
Fill with clearest light the hour; 


Fill it with a peace so glorious, 
With a promise so divine, 

That thy soul o’er doubt victorious 
Claim immortal life as thine. 


Then sweet Faith to thy heart in gladness 
Clasp, and cherish through all the years, 
Till the very thought of sadness 
Banished is, with all thy fears, 
May, 1883. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


ImporTANCE OF Primary Work. — The Philadel- 
phia Times very pertinently speaks a good word for the 
primary school. “There is,” it says, “very much 
talk about the higher education, but it is the lower 
education that is really important to most of us, and 
there is no more gratifying evidence of progress than 
the gradually developed recognition among those who 
have charge of our educational system of the essential 
importance of the primary schools. The work of the 
primary schools is the foundation and the main struc- 


ture of all public education. Many children never go 
beyond this, and in every case it is the first bending of 
the twig that determines the inclination of the tree.” 


Overstupy.— The great strain of the school year 
generally comes in the spring, and at this season the 
effects of over-study are most apparent. The body is 
debilitated by enforced indoor life and by the breathing 
of air that is less pure than the out-door air, and the 
mind and sinews of the body are relaxed. But the 
examinations come in the spring, and one cannot afford 
to lose what has been gained by hard and continuous 
study when a little more exertion will win the coveted 
honors. It is this little more exertion which is “the 
last straw that breaks the camel’s back.” And just 


now the question is pertinent whether it is worth while 
to spoil the camel for bearing all future burdens that he 
may bear a little more now. — N. Y. Tribune. 


Unsvuccessrut Persons. — Many do the best they 
know, but they don’t succeed. And since it is an 
experience that is divinely assigned to so many, we 
must conclude that the ministry of poverty and defeat 
is often better for us than any wordly success could 


be. “Blessed are they who make money or achieve 
prominence ” did not find a place in the Beautitudes — 


- does not, in fact, sound much like them — Good Com- 


pany. 

Concernine THE Werxty Houipay. — It is a lit- 
tle singular that none of our educational reformers have 
thought of introducting into our school system the 
French custom of holidays. In Boston, and to a large 
extent throughout the State, the plan of having a holi- 
day on Saturday has been adopted. It thus follows that 
the children have two days of rest, one immediately 
uscceeding the other, and then five uninterrupted days 


of school labor. But the French believe, and there is 
some reasons for thinking that they are right in their 
conclusions, that better results can be obtained by mak- 
ing a division of the week. Throughout France the 
regular holiday ison Thursday. The school-children 
thus have a break made in their studies equivalent to 
that obtained by the ordinary recess given at a school 
session. The question suggested is, Would not this be 
a wise plan to incorporate into our system ? Those who 
have attended our public schools must remember the 
strain put upon them and the wearisomeness of the last 
day or two of the weekly session. If three days were 


the longest continuous period for keeping school, it 
seems probable that the school-children would be 
physically and mentally in a better condition to apply 
themselves to their tasks. — Boston Herald. : 


Tue Time anp THE Work. —It is very unfair to 
expect more than reasonable results, since in addition to 
the brevity of time, the school is compelled to deal with 
the child at a time when he neither appreciates the 


value of an education, nor is able to determine with 
certainty what vocation he wishes to follow. — Prof. 
H. H. Seerley, Iowa. 


“ Backsong.” — The teacher who is wavering, 
hesitating, hunting the popular side, or who cowardly 
dodges responsibility, will lose the respect of pupil and 
parent, will never feel confident of being on the winning 
side, will be frequently inconsistent and vacillating, and 
will arouse in the school distrust, dislike, and disorder. 
“ Unstable as water, he can not excel. His unwisdom 
lies in the fact that whatever authority he exercises is 


painfully apparent, whereas the control of the skillful 
teacher is felt rather than seen. The grasp need not 
be any the less firm because the hand is gloved. -- Z. 
E. Smith, Ind. 


EXAMINATIONS should come in the cooler months, as 
is so common in Germany, and not in June, when, with 
many, physical relaxation is at its greatest. At our 
present examination season, or earlier, the nervous sys- 
tem of even the animals we experiment upon in 
physiological laboratories have so much less vigor as to 
be unserviceable for certain scientific purposes. Even if 
fresh, cool air do not actually increase arterial tonicity, 
and send the blood inward to strengthen the vital cen- 
ters, the winter is nature’s season for in-door and book- 


ish work, while June days bring languor and gives a 
fresh attraction to out-of-door that comports ill with the 
culmination of the mental efforts of a year.—G. Stanley 
Hall, in N. A. Review. 

Tue Trug Env. — We are too apt to employ reason 
merely as an instrument for acquiring the sciences, 
whereas we ought to avail ourselves of the science as an 
instrument for perfecting our reason ; justness of mind 
being infinitely more important than all the speculative 
knowledge which we can obtain by means of sciences 
the most solid. This ought to lead wise men to make 
these sciences the exercise, and not the occupation, of 
their mental powers. Men are not born to employ all 
their time in measuring lines, in considering the vari- 
ous movements of matter; their minds are too great and 
their life too short, their time too precious to be so en- 
grossed; but they are born to be just, equitable, and 
prudent in all their thoughts, their actions, their busi- 
ness, and to these things they ought especially to be 
trained and disciplined. — American Journal. 

Our IxurreratTses. —In eight of our counties last 
year the average age of female applicants’ for teach- 
ers’ certificates was only nineteen years, and in two 
others it was but eighteen years. When it is remem™ 
bered that these eleven counties employ between eleven 
and twelve hundred female teachers, none of whom are 
“enrolled in public schools” and who are therefore 


“growing up in ignorance and neglect,” it becomes 
evident that it is high time to sound the alarm. The 
number of illiterates who have finished their high 


— 


school course and are growing up in ignorance in col- 
lege, is somewhat less, but may still be numerous 
enough to inspire alarm in oratorical breasts. — Jowa 
Nor. Monthly. 


HOW TO BE A MANUFACTURER. 
BY WM. M. THAYER. 


There is only one way of doing it well. Precisely as 
it is with other vocations, the boy must learn how. He 
is put upon the farm to learn to be a farmer; into the 
store to learn to be a merchant ; and into the shop to learn 
to be a mechanic. So, to make an intelligent, thorough 
manufacturer, he must serve in the mill. A fact will 
best present the case. 

A father was casting about to determine what occu- 
pation his son, seventeen years of age, should follow. 
He wanted his son to go to college, but the latter’s 
heart was set on “ business.” 

“If I go to college I shall go into business when I 
get through,” he said. 

“Then I do not want you should enter college,” re- 
plied his father. “The next four years in academy or 
college would be indispensable for you if you were going 
to fill one of the learned professions; but that time is 
equally indispensable for you in making yourself ac- 
quainted with the rudiments of your life-calling.” 

A cassimere mill was about going into operation 
within five minutes’ walk, and the father said within 
himself, “ That is the place for my boy to learn the busi- 
ness.” But he said nothing to his son about the mill, 
for the latter had a longing for a city store in common 
with the majority of inexperienced youth. The mill- 
owner was consulted. 

“Perhaps you will laugh at my idea,” began the 


father, “but I have been thinking whether my son 
might not go into your mill and learn the woolen busi- 
ness.” ‘ 

“A very sensible and practical idea for a minister to 
entertain,” replied the manufacturer in a vein of pleas- 
antry. 

* He wants to go into a store in Boston or New 
York,” continued the father, “but I have discouraged 
him.” 

“ No show in that line,” retérted the owner; “if I 
had a son the age of yours I should put him into that 
mill and let him go from bottom to top, learning all 
there is to learn. The woolen business is the best 
business in this country to-day, and five years spent 
in the mill learning to manufacture is the best 
investment your son can make. He may go into 
a Boston woolen-house and work his way up to the head 
in five years, but then he will not know half so much 
about the business as he will to spend five years in the 
mill to learn how to make cloth.” 

“Not many manufacturers learned the business in 
that way,” the father suggested. 

“Not many; and that is the reason so few of them 
have succeeded,” the manufacturer answered. “The 
case is very plain. If your son goes into the mill, when 
he has learned it he is fully qualified to be a manufact- 
ufer, superintendent, woolen-merchant, salesman, agent 
of woolen company, or to fill any other place connected 
with the business. You see the practical advantage.” 
“ Yes, I see,” the father replied; and his decision 
was already reached. He hastened to lay the plan be- 
fore his son, fearing that the dirt, drudgery, and un- 
pleasant things incidental to mill-life, for five years, 
would deter him from the undertaking. But the boy 
jumped at the bait. “But do not come to a decision 
hastily,” continued his father. “Weigh the subject 
well. Think of the hardships and trials incident to the 
work. You must doff overalls and “jumper,” and be a 
“mill-hand” with the Irish and French Canadians, ac- 


cepting dirt, grease, bad sir, excessive heat, and what 
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not, as a part of the price you are to pay. You will be 
obliged to eat your breakfast at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and your supper at seven o'clock in the evening, 
with only three-fourths of an hour for dinner, thus 
working eleven hours and a quarter daily. Pretty close 
business that, with very little fun for variety! Think 
it over carefully, and see if you have a fair comprehen- 
sion of the self-denial, patience, perseverance, decision, 
energy, and industry that will be required to fill the 
bill.” 

The boy decided for the mill. 

“One thing more,” added the father; Mr. —— says 
that they are putting the machinery into the mill, and 
you might learn many things about machinery were you 
to begin at once, rendering such assistance as you are 
able. But I told him that you would leave for Cottage 
City to-morrow to be gone a week or ten days.” 

“T will give up that trip and go to the mill,” promptly 
answered the boy. 

“T am glad to hear that,” responded his father; “ not 
that I want to deprive you of the pleasure-trip, but your 
decision indicates that you mean business, and that is 
the sign of promise that I look for in boys. If you 
mean business, and then supplement it with necessary 
energy, perseverance, and principle, you will come out 
all right.” - 

“I will begin at the mill to-morrow,” repeated the 
son. 

“ Well, there is one thing more I want to speak of,” 
continued the father. “It takes all sorts of people to 
make a world, and a mill is a little world of itself. 
More than half of the operatives will be foreigners, and 
possibly a majority of the Americans will be vulgar, pro- 
fane, drinking men. Among them all there will be 
many scalawags, but you need not associate with them. 
Your business is to learn to make cloth, not to form bad 
habits. At the same time you are weaving cloth you 
are to weave character from the best web there is, so 
that when you get through you will possess good char- 
acter to put into honest cloth. To know how to make 
better cloth than you do character, is an acquisition I 
hope you will never make.” Pausing a moment, the 
father added, “ Take this money, go to the store and 
buy overalls and jumpers, two sets.” 

Accordingly, on the 15th day of August, 1877, the 
son arrayed himself in his mill-suit and entered the 
cassimere college. In four years, just the time it would 
have taken him to go through college, he went through 
the mill,—freshman, sophomore, junior, senior,—and 
was graduated. He learned each part so well that he 
superintended each room before leaving it, in order to 
put in practice what he learned, —carding-room, spin- 
ning-room, weave-rooms, etc. Then he took up the art 
of designing, which is an occupation of itself in the cas- 
simere business,—designing patterns,—making himself 
master of it. Overalls and jumpers went into the rag- 
bag when he took up designing, and the garb of an 
American citizen restored him to his normal condition, 
—that is, in appearance. 

It usually follows that boys get the position which 
they fairly earn by dint of perseverance, and friends 


_Tise up to encourage and aid them. So now, this boy, 


who meant business in 1877, has a cassimere mill of his 
own, employing fifty hands. He is not only manu- 
facturer, but he is his own superintendent, designer, 
and bookkeeper, — enough responsibility for a young 
man twenty-three years of age to bear. 

There is one thing more to be said in favor of this 
way of learning a business; it requires such singleness 
of purpose that all useless knowledge is shut off. I 
think it was President Chadbourne who once said, 
“ Colleges ought to have a professorship for the suppres- 
sion of useless knowledge.” In this mill-college there 
was no useless knowledge. There was neither time nor 
opportunity for only one thing, and that was pressing 
forward toward the mark. Now, the young man’s mind 


_ can take in what science, the mechanic arts, books, and 


wider observation can furnish; and the whole may con- 
tribute to the success of his business. 


— Put a man into 4 factory, as ignorant how to pre- 
pare fabrics as some teachers are to watch the growth of 
juvenile minds, and what havoc would be made of the 
Faw material. — Horace Mann, 


EDUCATION — CHARACTER. 


BY H. F. HARRINGTON, 
Superintendent of Schools, New Bedford, Mass. 

The Journat or Epvucation has done me the honor 
to review portions of my “ Report on the Schools of New 
Bedford for the year 1882,” and I claim an opportunity 
to reply in its columns, not only on the ground of ordi- 
nary journalistic courtesy, but because the subject is 
one of such vital importance as to justify more extended 
consideration. 

I read the review of my essay in Toe JoURNAL with 
much interest. I enjoyed even the personalities with 
which it was crowded, for they were very good-natured, 
though intended to be crushing, and were evidently a 
source of such lively satisfaction to the writer that I 
should have been sorry had he deprived himself of it. 
I could not help reflecting, however, that it would have 
been better, on the whole, had the personalities been 
ballasted with arguments, and if the confident assertions 
of the review had been supported with something like 
proof. But even had I been disturbed by this sportive 
banter, the thought of the pile of letters at this moment 
within reach of my hand while I am writing, thanking 
me ardently for my Report and expressing heartfelt 
sympathy with me in my views, would have speedily 
restored my equanimity. For some of the writers are 
noted men, so influentially identified with the great 
cause of education and public schools as might lead 
even the educational Journat to reflect that my 
views have a powerful though latent backing, which 
may at no distant period make itself felt. 


The least that a writer may rightfully claim from his 
critic, even though the latter be intensely hostile to the 
writer’s opinions, is, that he shall fairly set forth the 
scope and purpose of the paper to be criticised enough 
to enable the reader to form so accurate a conception of 
its character as to appreciate the pertinence and justice 
of the adverse criticism. And we look for constant 
fidelity to this high-toned standard of criticism in a 
periodical of the position and character of the JouRNAL 
or EpucatTion, because we expect it to be faithful to 
its pretensions, and also to present a consistent example 
of dignified and honorable journalism. In what man- 
ner has THe JOURNAL illustrated this becoming atti- 
tude in my case? Let us see, 

The review, after a preface of personalities, opens 
with this passage: “The last thirty pages of Mr. Har- 
rington’s report will be a comfort to the soul of every 
man and woman, from Bishop McQuaid to Gail Hamil- 
ton, now engaged in the good work of defaming our 
public schools.” This is severe language, and is pardon- 
able only so far as it is supported by the facts; for it 
implies motives and purposes which should overwhelm 
me with disgrace. Bishop McQuaid, Gail Hamilton, 
and the others of that ilk detest the public schools; they 
would rejoice to see them discredited and destroyed, and 
they have written about them in terms of such em- 
bittered detraction as may truly be termed “defama- 
tion.” Any writing, therefore, which can bring comfort 
to the souls of these haters must be supposed to display 
a good measure of the same virulent dislike. 

Now it will scarcely be believed by those who have 
not seen my Report, after reading this sarcastic fling in 
Tue Journat, that the Report was written under the 
spur of an earnest solicitude for the well-being of the 
schools; that this temper and purpose are manifest 
throughout; that the only object of my essay was to 
rouse attention to a distinguishing attribute of public 
opinion in regard to education which I believe to be 
exerting a pernicious influence over the condition of the 
schools; that there is not one word from beginning to 
end, in disparagement of the schools, which is not 
simply descriptive of the damaging effects of this domi- 
nating external influence. If ever there was exhibited 
a love for the schools and an earnest desire to protect 
them from injury, it is manifest in this Report. Fur- 
thermore, to separate me still farther from the McQuaids 
and Gail Hamiltons, I treat of a condition of public 
opinion which, if I am correct in my diagnosis, must, 
from the very nature of the case, affect one class of 
schools as well as another,—private and parochial as 
well as public. It would not be public opinion were it 


take exception to my views as the JournaL or Epv- 
cation. My conviction on this serious topic may be ill- 
grounded, mistaken, exaggerated, or unjust. If so, they 
are fully open to adverse criticism, and I should have 
no right to take offence. But the unjust impeachment 
of the spirit of my essay, implied in the views of Tux 
Journat, I cannot pass by without rebuke. So much 
for the opening attack. Now forthe next point, 
“Accepting without question,” says the review, “the 
absurd charge of Herbert Spencer that the American 
people are foolishly relying on the education of the in- 
tellect alone for the preservation of their free institu- 
tions,” etc., etc. Here is another serious allegation; 
for to accept a charge of such momentous import with- 
out question, on the ipse dixit of one man, and proceed 
on such slender authority to deprecate the schools, would 
be wicked as well as weak. My answer is included in 
this single sentence: So far was I from accepting Her- 
bert Spencer’s charge “without question,” that I occu- 
pied six pages and a half of my Report with elaborate, 
carefully-considered arguments to prove his charge to 


Tue Journat to attempt to confute those arguments 
than so boldly to deny their existence ? 

I will now pay my respects to the third point in the 
animadversions of the review: “He aserts that our 
people regard illiteracy a greater evil than ungodliness, 
profligacy, and crime,” it saysof me. Have I made any 
such foolish assertion? Here is the passage from my 
Report out of which the charge was made: “ What is 
the name of the awful spectre which rears its horrid 
front athwart the way” of our statesmen and other lead- 
ing men of almost every profession and name, stretch- 
ing its gigantic arms over the whole broad continent, 
and confronting Liberty, our guardian angel, with a 
perpetual menace? Is it ungodliness, profligacy, crime ? 
Oh, no! It is illiteracy, a word which includes in its 
signification nothing whatever in respect to character.” 
This rhetorical flourish neither expresses nor intends 
any statement like that which Tue Journat has 
ascribed to it, as any one may see. I should forfeit all 
claim to common-sense or common decency did I enter- 
tain such asentiment; and I earnestly repudiate its attri- 
bution to me. 

The next point of criticism is as follows: “He (Mr. 
Harrington) makes the following italicized declaration, 
that our popular idea of education “has no inherent 
moral force whatever. For this surprising statement 
he claims the full indorsement of ‘ our teachers,’ whoever 
they may be.” Then follows a burst of benignant satire 
upon me for being such a fool as to believe so preposter- 
ous a thing. 

Well, what did I really say? Here are my words: 
“All I would subtract from the popular idea of educa- 
tion is the attribution of qualities which it does not 
possess. Jt has noinherent moral force whatever. That 
is the vital point. It is the obedient vassal of character. 
As the needle follows the lead of the magnet, so the 
intellect follows the lead of the sentiments; and if they 
be corrupt, mental education becomes only a promoter 
of evil. Free institutions are in greater peril from 
vicious Education than from Ignorance.” 

This was a studied passage. It expresses an un- 
deniable truth. I defy Tae Journat or any other 
critic to gainsay it. A superficial glance at it,—willing 
to be misled,—may make the word “idea” the ante- 
cedent of the pronoun “it,” as Taz Journat has done; 
but the context, anterior, and posterior clearly demon- 
strates that it is the word “education” which is the 
antecedent; and furthermore, that the word “educa- 
tion” is to be understood within certain definite limits. 
It is mental education, alone, which is meant; and it is 
mental education, solely in reference to the conservation 
of our free institutions. It is mental education alone, of 
which it is asserted that it has no inherent moral force, 
and not education in a comprehensive sense. This 
plainly appears from the context; and to interpret it 
otherwise is a perversion and a wrong. It makes me 
out the fool which Taz Journat describes me to be, 
while resting under such an imputation. 

The unquoted remainder of the passage sets forth 
still more explicitly the restricted signification of the 


otherwise, and Bishop McQuaid has as good reason to 


word “education,” and renders the perversion corres- 
pondingly inexcusable. In fact, the paragraph is 


be correct. Would it not have been more seemly for . 
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summary and application of the argument of the essay 
that the reliance of the American people on mental 
education alone for the preservation of their free inatitu. 
tions is a grave mistake, the foundations of safety being 
bedded in character. This is made perfectly clear. No 
honest process of dialectics can torture out of it anything 
else. 

“For this surprising statement he claims the full 
endorsement of our teachers,” whoever they may be, says 
Tue Journat of me. I made no such statement,— 
as I have proved,—and I made no such claim. There 
is not the slightest reference to any teachers in that 
connection. The opposition is purely a flight of Tux 
JourRNAL’S fancy. 

Next follows a plump denial of Herbert Spencer’s state. 
ment,— THE JOURNAL has a happy faculty of bringing 
down an unsupported denial with a ringing thump, 
just as though it were a good sound argument, — after 
which we have,—conceived in the spirit of that imper- 
turbable optimism characteristic of JourNna. 
whenever public schools, or the public opinion which 
sustains them, is in question,—a lovely picture, told all 
in italics, of the elements out of which the American 
people construct their fond ideal of the preservers of 
their liberties: “ The church, the school, the home, good 
society, free labor, and free suffrage.” The picture 
would be impressive as well as lovely, if we could be- 
lieve that the masses of the American people make a 
combination of these elements the active principle of 
their political faith. I might have relieved the glooms 
of my essay with a companion-picture, cheerily true in 
all its parts. I should have delighted to speak of the 
measure of sturdy virtue still extant in the Ameri- 
can character; of the noble ambitions, the honest indus- 
try, the regard for law and order, the honorable self- 
respect and self-command which so widely prevail; 
yes,—and of the indisputable excellencies of the public 
schools. But I forebore, for I had a different purpose. 
I sought to inspire a sensitive apprehension of a false 
notion which I believe to be insidiously undermining 
the existing good; and loving views of the bright side 
of affairs would have been out of place. 

The review closes with a few words upon my refer- 
ence to Germany. It is ‘the only attempt at argument 
from beginning to end, and the only instance in which 
a topic of my essay has been set forth with any sort of 
accuracy and fairness, How strangely I have been 
misrepresented I have proved. It must be that Tux 
JOURNAL’s perusal of my Report was so hasty as to 
prevent any conception of my meaning. 

After all, the whole subject rests back on the single 
question, Are the American people, consciously or un- 
consciously, relying on mental education for the preserva- 
tion of their free institutions? For, if it be so, every- 
thing that I have charged to it follows of course; every 
damaging influence upon character, society and schools, 
Mere denials will not answer the question. 


HOMELY TALKS WITH YO UNG TEACHERS. 
BY MRS. D, B. WELLS, FORT WAYNE, IND. 


IIL—HOW TO USE NEWSPAPERS. 


If text-books were suddenly annihilated, it almost 
seems as if, in competent hands, newspapers and mag- 
azines might supply the deficiency ; they could readily 
become readers, spellers, grammars, geographies, science- 
primers, and contemporaneous cyclopedias. Certainly 
no live teacher can afford not to read one or more of 
them; and, if she will, may make them exceedingly 
valuable aids in her regular school-work. No doubt the 
varied ingenuity of individuals will devise many ways 
of so using them; I can throw out only a few hints. 

Most children are, or will become, newspaper-readers. 
But they need to be taught how to become discriminat- 
ing readers. No one, or at least very few, can spare 
the time to read the tenth-part of what is accessible. 
By means of newspaper-lessons, teach pupils how to 
distinguish the valuable and permanent in their read- 
ing from the sensational and ephemeral; and how to 
‘obtain a knowledge of current history, as it is being 
made. Take ten minutes every day, after the opening 
exercises, for this work ; let the pupils bring in items, 
which explain and discuss with them, with a gen- 
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eral review on Friday. Or reserve until Friday after-|valuable. Select stories, anecdotes, articles, poems, 
noon the week’s items, and devote an hour to their dis-|suitable to all grades. Make this one of the great 
cussion. Or appoint one pupil each week, who shall be|pleasures of the day. Either have the slip pasted on 
the school editor, and whose duty it shall be to place|strong manilla-paper, and passed from pupil to pupil, 
on the blackboard each morning the headings of the|or cut into small sections and distributed. Insist upon 
chief events of the previous day. If none are compe-|clear enunciation, so that all may understand, and you 
tent, perform this duty yourself for a while, until you| will find this exercise become a real treat to both reader 


can educate some one up to it. 


and audience. Often you may introduce in this way 


Another method, whose success in awakening inter-| just the lesson in morality you have been longing to 
est has been tested by trial, is the use of a daily bulle-|teach, yet dared not preach. If the article is divided 
tin-board in some one of the halls accessible to all the|into small sections, it often creates amusement, and 
pupils. Be critically careful of the character of all|cultivates close attention, not to number them, but to 
items ; never allow the mention or discussion of crimes, |let pupils determine the proper succession themselves, 
petty accidents, sensational or local items. Cultivate| using their own judgment to fit them for it at the right 
in pupils, by precept and practice, the habit of avoiding | *'™¢. 


the column of crimes and accidents,—the head-lines are 


These are but hints; new ways will constantly sug- 


only too sufficient for that class of news. To obtain|8°t themselves to anyone who in any measure enters 
the best possible results from such study, the teacher|i2to the spirit of making all things aid in the daily 
must read and study and digest ; not be afraid to say, | Work. 


“I do not know, but I will find out about it for you.” 
Do not allow a parrot-like repetition of items; be sure 
all are thoroughly understood ; consult maps, diction- 
aries, cyclopedias, freely during the lesson. 

Keep in a convenient place in your school-room seven, 
or eight boxes,—cigar-boxes are the most convenient in 
form,—a mucilage-bottle, and a pair of scissors. Label 
your boxes, “ History,” “Science,” “ Poetry,” “Geog- 


One objection will perhaps be made. How shall the 


children get papers and magazines to read? In many 
of our schools they are furnished by the school author- 


ities ; but here is one way in which a school I know of 
is supplying itself without any friction whatever. Out 


of the thirty pupils enough are found who voluntarily 


give one penny a week to make, — with the teacher’s 
weekly contribution of ten cents,—the sum of twenty- 


raphy,” “Bits about Authors,” “Curious Facts,” and| five cents. Different ones contribute different weeks. 


whatever else your needs may suggest. In these the 


With this they enjoy St. Nicholas, Wide Awake, Har- 


newspaper shall do a second service. Let all your per's Young People, Youth's Companion, Golden Days, 


newspaper-reading be done with pencil in hand, and 


and Golden Argosy. There are few schools which 


bracket whatever will fall under any one of the|°uld not do likewise. 


above heads; this will save time in hunting them after 
the paper has served other purposes,—then cut out these 
articles, and lay them away in their proper box. 
These boxes I have found decidedly preferable to scrap- 
books, and do not involve half the labor. It is surpris- 
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BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG. 


ing how rapidly they will fill up with articles containing |AP®. 15, 18—. i 


information you may hunt in vain for anywhereelse. I 
find myself unable to get along without a school and a 
home “ scrap-ery.” For the home one, a small cabinet, 
divided into drawers with compartments, presents a 
more elegant appearance, but the cigar-boxes are just 
as convenient. The papers are.full of articles on all 
such subjects. 


Have had an almost ideal day, owing, probably, to some 
hidden psychological law of mind over mind that will never be 
explained till my centennial teaching-days are over, so my 
ag for repeating the good results “‘ to order’’ are forever 

os 

I was not aware of any change in the mental currents, or 
any temporary suspension of natural laws, as I heard the on- 
coming feet of the children climbing the stairs this morning; 
but so easily did the boys group themselves into absorbed little 


In your geography-lesson, turn over the contents of your | centers of international “stamp” exchanges, and the girls bee- 


geography-box till you find an article fresh, attractive, 


hive together to discuss mysteries known only to school-girl 
fraternity, that their advent into the silent school-room was 


P on the scarcely an interruption to my desk-work. Absent for a mo- 
the paper I read this lara foun 4 two very nave ment, while the five minutes’ bell struck, I found, on my re- 
articles, — one on Washington Teritory, and one on/turn, the children seated, looking like injured innocents at the 
Sweden ; also an article on Mastication, which goes| very thought that they were not always so automatic. I won- 


into the Science-box, for the class in Physiology. In 
the box of “ Books we want to read,” I shall put notices 


der if the hearty ‘‘ Thank you,” when I came back, had any- 
thing to do with deepening the good intentions of the hour! 


For once in the opening Bible-reading I turned with ardor 


of Ruth Eliot’s Dream, MacDonald’s Princess and the to the selection, “‘ Suffer little children, etc., for of such is the 
Curdie, and Ernest Ingersoll’s Among the Rockies.| Kingdom of Heaven,’’ sure if the neglected passage didn’t find 
When, in our reading-lessons, we talk of the author of| its illustration this morning it never would. This conviction 


the selection, it is pleasant to have some personal item 


was emphasized when, in the opening song, the corner artist 
whose wstheticism does not extend to music, but centers in a 


anecdote,—s their homes, their present lit- shadowy army of sketchy soldiers presenting arms, actually 
orary work, if now living,—to turn to, and these go far refrained from unlawfully recruiting one this morning from 
toward making authors real and attractive to children. | his military brain while the others weresinging. Then I knew 
And then the great demand for selections to memorize, | the spell was upon us, and stepped reverently in the rarefied 


either short, or longer and more pretentious in style. 


atmosphere of the heights. 


The day wore on. Gravitation was suspended, and slates 


For years I have been making such ? collection from dido’t drop nor pencils roll. Mistakes were not laughed at, 
newspaper waifs; and I know by experience how valu-|)9¢ sympathetically smiled over. The spirit of contented 
able and comfortable it is to draw upon in time of need. | obedience filled the room. Recess, I thought, will break the 


Keep some helpful and beautiful sentiment on the 
As a storehouse of these, give 
yourself the pleasure of making a manuscript collection 
of whatever in your reading seems worthy of remem- 
brance. Such bits are much to be preferred to the cut- 
and-dried standards which have lost their freshness. 


For science-lessons of practical value, you cannot find 
a better reservoir of topics and suggestions than the 
newspapers,—topics such as are being discussed by the 
men and women of to-day. 
Meet Sudden Emergencies, in the Way of Accidents,” 
together with the reasons for the treatment prescribed, 
has formed the foundation for a series of science-lessons 
in a grade studying physiology, and proved so instruct- 
ive that it was taken up in other grades. The chil- 
dren were invited to inquire of parents and physicians 
other ways of meeting similar emergencies, and became 
incipient nurses and surgeons, and very interested ones. 

Again, the light-reading box will prove almost in- 


blackboard always. 


An article on “ How to 


charm. They will never bear that test. But no; the beaming 
faces that brought back ‘‘ Champion line in the basement!’’ 
told that temptations had been powerless. As the hour for 
arithmetic drew near, I determined for once to have my ideal 
method in teaching this prosaic branch, just as if time waited 
for teachers who determined to have no work without think- 
ing. Putting a rather difficult problem on the blackboard, I 
said, ‘‘ Now, children, don’t touch your slate and pencil, but 
look at that example just as long as you wish. There is no 
hurry.” Rather at sea, in this unusual latitude of plenty of 
time, they did not quite adapt themselves to the novel condi- 
tions at first, but in this mastery of mind over mind that ruled 
the day the thoughtfal ones soon had it all their own way, as 
the most rcstless felt the power of the stillness, and gradually 
grew quiet, and wondering how that example really was done. 
How I gloried in that silence and thinking, for ten or fifteen 
minutes! By-and-by an upraised hand, here and there, showed 
it was ready for the slate, and soon every one was busy testing 
the thought-work. At the close of the half-hour the one 
problem had been correctly solved by a part of the class, and 
real thought was shown in the work of those who failed to 
“get the answer.”’ But they had had the thinking, if every 
one had failed of the right result, and this calling out of the 
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mathematical faculties had been immeasurably better for them 
than the correct solution of a half-dozen examples by rote. 

I wonder if our program-makers, who define the limit of our 
year’s work, wouldn’t allow a good margin inside the lines, if 
they knew how often teachers long for time to be thorough. 

The hour for closing the session drew near. A reward of 
merit was certainly due, and it lay tucked away in my desk in 
the form of Zigzag Journeys in Kurope. Ten minutes of this 
entertaining book sent the children home wondering about the 
countries over the sea, and no doubt building ‘‘ castles in 
Spain.”’ 

Now, why cannot this delightful day be reproduced to- 
morrow? When that why is answered, the Ultima Thule of 
schoo! discipline is reached. Experience has taught me to ex- 
pect a cyclone to-morrow. 


BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 


EXERCISE FOR JUNE 17. 


Arranged by Miss ELLEN A. Foteer, Concord, N. H. 


Charlotte.—Ernest, do you know what day of the month to- 
day is? 

Ernest.—Yes, it is the seventeenth. What did you want 
know for ? 

Charlotte.—I was thinking of something that happened one 
hundred and eight years ago to-day. Do you know what it 
was? 

Ernest.—Yes, I do. It was the battle of Bunker Hill. It 
was the first regular battle of the Revolutionary War. 

Ned.—The New England troops stopped the land outlet 
from Boston, so the British determined to cross by water to 
the opposite peninsula of Charlestown. The Americans found 
this out and decided to seize and fortify the heights of Charles- 
town, so they could fire right into Boston and on the British 


ships. 
Mamie.—On the night of the 16th of June, one thousand 


men, under Colonel Prescott, formed on Cambridge Common, 
and, after a prayer by the president of Harvard College, quietly 
marched to Breed’s Hill, now called Bunker Hill, which was 
within easy cannon-range of Boston. The men worked silently 
all night, and by morning had a strong earthwork thrown up. 

James. — The sun rose at half-past four on the 17th 
of June, and soon afterward the British discovered what the 
Americans had been doing and at once opened fire. But amid 
an incessant shower of shot and shell, on one of the hottest 
days of the season, after having toiled all night and having but 
scanty supplies, the Americans kept at work till eleven o’clock. 

John.—The British general made up his mind to attack the 
works at once, and four thousand troops were sent across in 
boats to Charlestown. The Americans had some reinforce- 
ments, but still had only two or three thousand men, and very 
little ammunition. Behind the earthworks the Americans 
waited as quietly as they could, while Putnam, Prescott, and 
others moved among them, saying ‘‘Aim low,” “ Wait till you 
can see the whites of their eyes.’”’ The British soldiers marched 
slowly up the hill, till they were within ten rods of the redoubt, 
when the word “‘ Fire’ was given. When the smoke cleared 
away the ground was covered with British soldiers, and the 
survivors had begun to retreat. Again the British advanced, 
and again they were driven back, while very few of the Ameri- 
cans were injured. In the meantime, the village of Charles- 
town was set on fire, and the crash of burning buildings, the 
dense volumes of smoke and flame, and the shouts of the men 
made a terrible scene. 


Let some pupil now recite Warren’s Address: 


Stand! the ground’s your own, my braves! 
Will ye give it up to slaves ? 
Will ye look for greener graves ? 
Hope ye mercy still ? 
What's the mercy despot’s feel ? 
Hear it in that battle peal! 
Read it on yon bristling steel! 
Ask it, ye who will! 


Fear ye foes who kill for hire ? 
Will ye to your homes retire ? 
Look bebind you! they’re afire, 
And, before you, see 
Who have done it! From the vale 
On they come! and will ye quail ? 
Leaden rain and leaden hail 
Let their welcome be! 


In the God of battles trust! 
Die we may, and die we must; 
But O, where can dust to dust 
Be consigned so well 
As where heaven its dews shall shed 
‘On the martyred patriot’s bed, 
And the rocks shall raise their head 
‘Of his deeds to tell ?” 


Lutie.—But did the British give up attacking Breed’s Hill 
after being twice repulsed ? 

George.—No; they tried once more, though the officers had 
to strike the men to make them advance. The Americans’ 
powder was almost gone, and Putnam told them to reserve 
their fire till the British were within twenty yards. Their last 
shots were soon fired, and after a hand-to-hand fight, carried 
on by the Americans with their few bayonets, the stocks of 
their muskets, and even stones, there was nothing for them to 
do but to retreat. So the British gained the hill, though they 
lost more than twice as many men as the Americans. 


to 


Let some pupil now read “ Grandmother’s Story of Bunker 
Hitt Battle,’’ by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Marie.—Every year in Charlestown they have commemmo- 
rated the battle, and at the one hundredth anniversary they 
had a great celebration. Do you know anything else that 
happened on the 17th of June ? 

Hattie.—I do. You remember that Gen. Lafayette came 
over from France to help the Americans during the Revolution. 
Well, he, with his son, George Washington Lafayette, visited 
this country in 1825, and on the 17th of June laid the 
corner-stone of Bunker Hiil Monument, and Daniel Webster 
delivered the oration to an immense crowd of people. There 
were present about two hundred soldiers of the Revolution 
and forty survivors of the battle. 

Charles.—The following is part of Webster’s address: ‘‘ Ven- 
erable men! you have come down to us from a former gener- 
ation. Heaven has bounteously lengthened out your lives that 
you might behold this joyous day. You are now where you 
stood fifty years ago, this very hour, with your brothers and 
your neighbors, shoulder to shoulder in the strife for your 
country. Behold how altered! The same heavens are indeed 
over your heads; the same ocean rolls at your feet, but all else 
how changed! You hear now no roar of hostile cannon; you 
see now no mixed volumes of smoke and flame rising from 
burning Charlestown. The ground strewed with the dead and 
the dying; the impetuous charge; the steady and successful 
repulse; the loud call to repeated assault; the summoning of 
all that is manly to repeated resistance; a thousand bosoms 
freely and fearlessly bared in an instant to whatever of terror 
there may be in war and death; all these you have witnessed, 
but you witness them no more. Allis peace. The heights of 
yonder metropolis, its towers and roofs, which you then saw 
filled with wives, and children, and countrymen in distress 
and terror, and looking with unutterable emotions for the 
issue of the combat, have presented you to-day with the sight 
of its whole happy population come out to welcome and greet 
you with an universal jubilee. All is peace, and God has 
granted you this sight of your country’s happiness ere you 
slumber in the graves forever.’’ 

Willie. — June 17th, 1843, the monument was dedicated, 
Daniel Webster again being the orator; and the Presidcnt 
of the United States and his whole cabinet were there, as well 
as a great many others. 

Let some pupil then recite Webster’s speech: 

“The Bunker Hill Monument is finished! Here it stands, 
Fortunate in the natural eminence on which it is placed,— 
higher, infinitely higher in its objects and purpose, it rises 
over the land and over the sea; and visible, at their homes, to 
three hundred thousand of the people of Massachusetts, it 
stands a memorial of the last and a monitor to the present and 
all-succeeding generations. I have spoken of the loftiness of 
its purpose. If it had been without any other design than the 
creation of a work of art, the granite of which it is composed 
would have slept in its native bed. It has a purpose, and that 
purpose gives it its character ; that purpose enrobes it with 
dignity and moral grandeur. That well-known purpose it is 
which causes us to look up to it with a feeling of awe. It is 
itself the orator of this occasion. It is not from my lips; it 
could not be from any human lips that that strain of eloquence 
is this day to flow most competent to move and excite the vast 
multitudes around. The powerful speaker stands motionless 
before us. It isa plain shaft, It bears no inscriptions front- 
ing to the rising sun from which the future antiquarian shall 
wipe the dust; nor does the rising sun cause tones of music to 
issue from its summit. But at the rising of the sun and at the 
setting of the sun, in the blaze of noonday and beneath the 
milder effulgence of lunar light, it looks, it speaks, it acts, to 
the fcll comprehension of every American mind, and the 
awakening of glowing enthusiasm in every American heart. 
Its silent but awful utterance; its deep pathos, as it brings to 
our contemplation the 17th of June, 1775, and the conse- 
quences which have resulted to us, to our country, and 
to the world from the events of that day, and which we know 
must continue to rain influence on the destinies of mankind to 
the end of time; the elevation with which it raises us high 
above the ordinary feelings of life, surpass all that the study 
of the closet or even the inspiration of genius can produce. 
To-day it speaks to us, Its future auditors will be the succes- 
sive generations of men as they rise up before it and gather 
around it. Its speech will be of patriotism and courage; of 
civil and religious liberty; of free government; of the moral 
improvement and elevation of mankind; and of the immortal 
memory of those who, with heroic devotion, have sacrificed 
their lives for their country!” 

Frank.—I have been up in Bunker Hill Monument. It isa 
square shaft of Quincy granite, 221 ft. high, 3t ft. at the base, 
and 15 at thetop. Its foundations ere 12 ft. under ground. 
Inside the shaft is a hollow cone, in which there is a winding 
staircase of 294 stone steps, which lead to a room at the top. 
This room has four windows from which I had a fine view 
of the surrounding country. In the room are two cannons, 
named ‘‘ Hancock’’ and ‘‘ Adams,” which were used during 
the Revolution. 

Julia. — The monument cost $150,000. It stands on the 
original Breed’s Hill, where the battle was fought. 

Roswell.—I know something else that happened June 17. 
On that day, in 1777, Congress voted that the flag of the 
thirteen United States be thirteen stripes, alternate white and 
red, and the union be thirteen white starsin a blue field, The 
first person to hoist this new flag over an American ship-of- 
war was Capt. Paul Jones. This is the flag that now waves 


over every vessel or building belonging to the United States 
Government, except that, for every State added to the Union, 
another star has been placed on the flag. 

Fred. — Charles Sumner wrote the following about “ The 
National Flag”: ‘There is the national flag. He must be 
cold, indeed, who can look upon its folds rippling in the breeze 
without pride of country. If he be in a foreign land, the flag 
is companionship and country itself, with all its endearments, 
Who, as he sees it, can think of a State merely? Whose eyes, 
once fastened upon its radiant trophies, can fail to recognize 
the image of the whole nation ? It has been called a ‘ floating 
piece of poetry,’ and yet I know not if it have an intrinsic 
beauty beyond other ensigns. Its highest beauty is in what it 
symbolizes. It is because it represents all this that all gaze at it 
with delight and reverence. It is a piece of bunting lifted in 
the air, but it speaks sublimely, and every part has a voice. 
Its stripes of alternate red and white proclaim the original 
union of thirteen States to maintain the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Its stars of white on a field of blue proclaim that 
union of States constituting our national constellation, which 
receives a new star with every new State. The two together 
signify union, past and present. The very colors have a lan- 
guage which was officially recognized by our fathers. White is 
for purity, red for valor, blue for justice; and all together, 
bunting, stripes, stars, and colors blazing in the sky, make the 
flag of our country, — to be cherished by all our hearts, to 
be upheld by all our hands.’”’ 


HINTS AND METHODS. 


HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. — (V.) 


BY MARY BLAKE. 
Fifth Century. 

Read Kingsley’s Hypatia for the romance and the picture 
of the time. The sober fact for the background you will find 
in Students’ Gibbon, chapters 15-19, or chapters 30-36 Gibbon’s 
Vol. LIL, or pp. 339-343 Smaller History of Rome, or Meri- 
vale, pp. 632-655; also to the end of the volume for a brief 
and interesting description of the city of Rome, and some gen- 
eral reflections on its history; for new Rome,—proud, imperial 
Rome,—no longer can claim our exclusive attention. 

If you wish for more light upon monasticism, read Schaff’s 
chapter 4, or Gibbon’s chapter 37. It runs forward, but that 
will help you in your study of the other centuries, as well as 
explain Hypatia, somewhat. Read also Tennyson’s “St. 
Simeon Stylites’’; Students’ Ecclesiastical History, chapters 
13 and 14, and Abbott’s 19th chapter, treat also of the church 
history of this time. 

The Battle of Chaélons p. 153,—Creasy’s Decisive Battles of 
the World,—brings Attila, the ‘‘Scourge of God,’’ vividly be- 
fore us. Follow this with Kingsley’s third lecture, ‘‘ The Hu- 
man Deluge,’’ p. 64 Roman and Teuton. 

For the story of Theodoric and the Ostrogothic Kingdom, 
read the 39th chapter of Gibbon, or 19th in Students’ Gibbon, 
or chapter 3, Book 3, Vol. I., Milman’s Latin Christianity, sup- 
plemented by Kingsley’s Gothic Civilizer, lectures 4 and 5, 
Roman and Teuton. You may like also to read a little story 
called ‘‘ The Last Fight in the Coliseum,” in Miss Yonge’s 
Book of Golden Deeds, 

Let us finish our study of this troublous time by reading the 
5th century in White’s Highteen Christian Centuries, leaving the 
story of the rise of the Saxons and Franks till the 6th century, 
though it properly begins in the very last of this. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— Notwithstanding all hostile criticism, M. de Lesseps con- 
tinues to be very sanguine regarding the ultimate success of 
the great African inland sea project. If completed, the new 
— sea will be about fifteen times as large as the Lake of 

neva. 


— In the Nordenskjold expedition to Greenland a sort of 
flying-machine will be employed. It is the invention of a 
Swedish engineer, Herr A. Montén, and is built at the expense 
of Dr. Oscar Dickson at Gothenburg. Regarding its efficiency 
nothing is said. 


— At a recent meeting of the Acad. of Sciences, Paris, M. 
Ducharme described a method of preserving and reproducing 
crystalline forms of water. A horizontal glass plate at a low 
temperature is covered with a thin layer of water mixed with 
minium, so that particles of the minium are involved in the 
formation of the ice when the water freezes. Of course any 
or a moderate temperature 
will leave the minium in position. This ought to prove a v 
beautiful and instructive ment. 


— After the Zambesi, the Bembe is the largest river of East- 
ern Africa. Its valley is very fertile,—suitabie for the wth 
of sugar-cane, cotton, ete.,—and is well populated. To the 
northward the country is more healthy for Europeans. Its 
fine forests of valuable wood contain miany elephants, and its 
saline lagoons are full of hippopotami; but, in consequence of 
the absence of native population, the tsetse-fly is found every- 
where through it. It possesses all the conditions to make it 
suitable for the immigration of millions of Europeans, who 
will find its soil more fertile than that they have left. It is 
oper the most populous region of all tropical Africa; and 
ts millions of natives, placed in contact with civization, will 
become consumers of innumerable European wares.—Science. 


— The Paris Figaro describes a new style of cannon recently 
made at Lille, that is destined to work a complete revolution 
in the manufacture of artillery, if all is true that is claimed 
for it. It is made of steel about half-an-inch thick or even 
upon rmous turning-lathe, above which are seve 
bobbins wound with fine silk thread, The ends of the silk 
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threads are fastened to the cannon, which, as it turns rapidly 
on the lathe, soon covers itself with a thick and even covering 
of silk thread. When the diameter is thus increased to the 

uired size, a coating of india rubber is applied to protect 
the silk from the weather, and the cannon is ready for use. It 
is claimed that a silk thread has as much tenacity and resist- 
ance a8 a steel thread of equal diameter, and much more 
elasticity. Consequently, its use in the manufacture of artil- 
lery possesses many evident advantages, such as the great de- 
crease in weight and the increased facilities in handling and 
firing the field-piece, due to the fact that silk is a non-conductor 


of heat. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


Prussia.—Public instruction in Prussia is not regulated by 
an organic law, but is conducted in accordance with ancient 
ordinances, which differ in the several provinces. A single 
point has been fixed by a law of the empire; namely, the mat- 
ter of inspection by the law of March 11, 1872. The Minister 
of Public Instruction, von Gossler, judges that the time has 
arrived for making other matters pertaining to education the 
subject of general laws, and he has, accordingly, presented to 
the House of Lords a project of law for the repression of ab- 
sences. By this project the local police authorities, upon the 
complaint of the local school authorities, may inflict a penalty 
upon parents who do not send their children to school as re- 

uired. 

’ In 1879 the ministry of public instruction in Prussia sub- 
mitted to the deliberation of all the medical faculties of Ger- 
many the project of a new system of examinations. The re- 
sponses received were examined by a special commission at 
Berlin, who, aided thereby, prepared a new project. Thia 
project was in turn sent to the faculties for their approval or 
criticism, with the result of a unanimous acceptance on their 
art. The following are the principal features of the project: 
The four years’ course is maintained. At the end of the third 
semester the students must submit to an examination called 
the tentamen physicum in order to be admitted to the clinical 
course. This preliminary examination includes anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry, physics, zodlogy, botany, and mineral- 
ogy. The four former branches are marked separately; the 
three latter are marked together. Hence failure in any one of 
the former throws the student back a semester. If the candi- 
date fail in the examination, he may present himself again at 
the end of three months. Those who fail a second time can- 
not continue their medical studies; that is to say, they will 
not be admitted to the State examination in medicine. Min- 
eralogy has been dropped from the list of obligatory studies. 


Great Britain.—While the question of higher education in 
elementary schools is being discussed in England, it is inter- 
esting to note that the Scotch returns for last year (which have 
— been published) show that 5,682 pupils were studying 

atin, 208 Greek, and 3,360 mathematics. 

Messrs. Wyman & Sons propose the publication of a new 
weekly journal devoted to the popular exposition of sanitary 
matters, and to the education of the people in the laws of 
health. It will be entitled Health. : 

English students are not forced to wait the revisfon of text- 
books for the latest results of scientific investigation. These 
are constantly set forth in lectures, which are in turn fully and 
freely reported. As a case in point, we note the recent an- 
nouncement of a course of 20 lectures on quantitative analysis, 
to be delivered at University College, London. In this course, 
attention will be directed to the best analytical methods which 
are of too recent introdaction to have found a place in ordi- 
nary text-books, 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications relating to this d ent should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Kast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


CHARADE, 


_ Without my first my whole you could not see, 
And yet I know my first embraces me. 


My nexta metal’s told, 
Though all that glitters is not gold. 


My third is but the fate of all 
Who dwell on this terrestrial ball. 


My fourth and last to housewives is a grief 
Until cold weather comes and brings relief. 


As to my whole, which travels all about, 
Just follow,—till you find it out! 


ENIGMA: 63 LETTERS, 


My 16, 32, 1, 50, was an ancient queen. 

My 54, 47, 8, 60, 2, 42, and 387, 44, 22, 45, 25, 53, were 
sons of Jupiter. 

My 63, 11, 52, 43, 14, 20, 49, 17, 58, 7, 51, 9, 62, 17, 11, 
35, was written by my 11, 27, 24, 16. 

My 40, 15, 26, 33, 44, 6, 62, 47, is the ruler of one of the 
great powers of Europe. 

My 5, 36, 57, 34, 17, 25, 45, 47, was an emperor of Rome. 
4 in 18, 3, 41, 22, 39, 37, 58, was a celebrated Grecian 

My 35, 27, 5, 38, 47, 4, 20, 8, was called the father of phil- 


onophy. 
y 10, 62, 28, 31, 30, ag. 23, 19, 34, 4, 54, 29, 28, 13, was 
the nom de plume of an American writer. 

My 61, 12, 43, 7, 19, 55, 6, was a statesman. 

My whole is a quotation from my 19, 11, 41, 17, 24, 56, 46, 


Dupv. 


29, 59, 21, 52, 17, 12, 48, 1, by an American poet. F. 
WORD-8QUARE, 
1, A key. 4. A little bird. 
2. A bird, 5. The liquid principle of oils. 


8. A dealer in tinware. 6. To sew up with skill and 


nicety. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 10. 
PHONETIC CHARADE.—Intelligence (Inn, Tell, lie, gents). 
Scriprurge BLanKs.—And he showed me a river of water 
of life, bright as crystal, peceseting. om of the throne of God 
and of the Lamb, in the midst of the street thereof. And on 
this side of the river and on that was the tree of life bearing 
twelve manner of fruits, yielding ite fruit every month.— 
[Rev. xxii: 19, 

SuRNAMES oF Dickens’ CHARACTERS.—1. Pecksniff. 2. 


Nickleby, 8. Copperfield. 4. Swiveller. 5. tock. 6. 
Bardell. 7. Jenny Wren, 8. Flite. 9. Fiintwieh “10. Small- 
11, Gamp. 12. Prig. 13. Deadlock. 14. Wrayburn. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor ts not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his ture. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.} 


IS OUR COMMON-SCHOOL SYSTEM BASED ON COM- 
MUNISTIC PRINCIPLES ? 


In Taz Jougnat of April 12, Bishop McQuaid says “ the 
principle underlying the American common-school system is 
essentially communistic.” To prove this, he quotes from Her- 
bert Spencer the following sentence: ‘‘Conceding for a mo- 
ment that the government is bound to educate a man’s chil- 
dren, then what kind of logic will demonstrate that it is not 
bound to feed and clothe them ?”’ etc. 

In the first place, Herbert Spencer, educated under a mo- 
narchial government, where the people have no part nor in- 
heritance in the government, may not be an impartial witness. 
What the ruling, educated class in Europe may think best for 
the people may not accord at all with what the people them- 
selves may think, and would do, had they the power in their 
part own hands. Any advance in liberty and self-assertion on the 
of the common people is regarded as communistic and dangerous 
by the ruling classes. Education confers power on the people, 
and therefore monarchial governments have been slow to con- 
cede that the people had any right to free schools or a free 
press. This would seem to be Mr. Spencer’s idea, judging 
from the sentence above quoted. He says, “‘ conceding for a 
moment that the government is bound to educate a man’s 
children,’ implying that he makes no such concession except 
for the sake of an argument, which shall overthrow it as a 
right oraduty. In our free country, where the government 
is of and for the people, no such concession need be made 
Nor do we claim that the Government is bound to do it, but 
that it desires to do it for its own sake and benefit. It asks the 
people to accept free education that they may preserve the gov- 
ernment free and hand it down to their children. And in 
doing this, it is not nursing a principle that will destroy itself 
and render its subjects idle, lazy, beggars, self-consumers; but 
gives them a free education, that they may take care of them- 
selves by means of the varied industries and enterprises which 
wait upon the bidding of the educated mind. Bishop McQuaid 
thinks it ‘‘ would be better to teach children the use of tools 
and implements with which to earn their daily b ” But 
the educated workman will do better work than the unedu- 
cated. He will handle tools more skillfully; has more re- 
sources, more taste; and is moreof a maninevery sense. The 
American mechanic stands at the head of his class, sending 
out more inventions and a better order of machinery than his 
fellow-mechanics in any other part of the world. This has 


been conceded at our worlds’ fairs, by those who are able to 
judge correctly. Men who possess liberty, education, and in- 
dustrial resources are not in favor of communism. They don’t 
ask Government to feed and clothe them. Communism is the 
child of ignorance and despotic oppression. The American 
system of education aids the young to help and care for them- 
selves. The Catholic system would keep them weak and de- 
pendent, ready to welcome the utopia of communism as im- 
ported from France and Spain, or wherever it may come from. 
Norwood, Mass., May, 1883. GrorGeE HILL. 


_ MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


It is now generally conceded by the educational public that 
the sciences of arithmetic, grammar, and geography, as such, 
should not be presented to the children in the primary grades; 
but the facts connected with these subjects should be taught 
to them, and those in accordance with the laws which govern 
the growth of the child’s mind. 

Great changes have been made in the presentation of almost 
every subject of study embraced In the school curriculum, ex- 
cept in that of music. Music, which can be made the most 
humanizing influence of the school-room and one of the best 
means of mental discipline, has either been taught in a desul- 
tory manner confined to occasional songs, or else the soul of 
music has been lost in attempting to have the children master 
the intricacies of the science, before they have acquired the 
art. It has remained for Prof. Holt of Boston to place music 
upon an educational basis, and the results witnessed during a 
visit to the schools of that city are most gratifying. One of 
the guiding-principles of his work is, that everything must be 
sung and named before presented to the eye, so that the ear is 
made the medium through which the mind receives its knowl- 
edge of music, and the eye gains its knowledge incidentally. 
The training of the ear begins with the children in the lowest 
primary grades, where they are taught to sing the scale smoothly 
and accurately without any representation to the eye. When 
they can do this readily, and also sing the different intervals 
by following certain signs of the hand, the scale is placed on 
the board and the eye perceives what has long been known 
through the ear. This work, begun in the lowest grade, con- 
tinues throughout the course. The sounds of the scale of C 
are taught in every possible relation to each other, and also in 
their proper relation to every other major scale. 

Time is taught by a system of time-language, and the child 
is trained to feel the rhythm which finds its natural expression 
in the song. As in reading, all expression which is valuable 
must come from within; so in music the rhythm and the har- 
mony must sway the entire being, and only mechanical ex- 
pression can be obtained from any outward means. Children 
who have been thus taught have no difficulty in acquiring the 
science at the proper time, because most of the difficulties have 


been mastered ; they not only can read music 


readily at sight, but the musical sense has been developed and 
a love for music fostered, which can only be satisfied by the 
works of the best masters. 

It has not been the purpose of this article to state in detail 


Mr. Holt’s method of teaching music,—he is the one best fitted 
to do that; but it is sincerely hoped that the educational public 
will be alive to the advantages of a rational method of teaching 
music, so that with no more time than is now given to it, far 
greater results may be accomplished and music made a con- 
scious, vitalizing power. A. B. M. 


THE BERTHOLDI STATUE FUND. 
Recently the Board of Education of Jersey City, N. J., au- 
thorized the teachers to receive contributions to the fund for 
the erection of the Bertholdi Statue pedestal in New-York 
harbor. Liberal contributions are now being made in these 
schools. Why should not this movement be extended to 
all the schools? The statue is nota local affair. It is a gift 
to all the people of the American Republic. More than a 
quarter of a million people throughout France contributed to 
the statue, The contributions in this country for the pedestal 
do not come in, Not one-half of the necessary amount has 
been received. Even a penny contribution from the schools 
would give a surplus; and that is the most direct and effect- 
ual way of reaching the people. All the children want is a — 
chance. Let them contribute! 
Will you advocate such a movement ? 
Jersey City, N. J., May, 1883. 


WHAT THEY READ. 


Dr. Morgan recently submitted to the students of the nor- 
mal school at Potsdam, N. Y., a list of seventy-one questions 
in reference to their reading. The following is the result of 
120 responses, The figures opposite each title represents the 
number of students who had read the book named: 


J. Prescorr. 


Robinson Crusoe, 100 | Lady of the Lake, 70 
Swiss Family Robinson, 60) Lucille, 84 
Esop’s Fables, 30| Aurora Leigh, 31 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales, 27| In Memoriam, 34 
Arabian Nights, 72 | Hiawatha, 102 
Gulliver’s Travels, 38 | Bigelow Papers, 14 
Don Quixotte, 21| Dialogues of Plato (one), 16 
grim’s Progress, 1 ¥ emosthenes, 

The Bible (complete), 29 ye Webster, 81 
History of Greece, 32 ° Everett, 33 
History of Rome, 40 “ Chas. Sumner, 30 
History of France, 27 - Wendell Phillips, 21 
History of Germany, 9| Dickens (one vol.), ae 
History of England, 62! Scott (one vol.), 


5z 
History of United States, 1u7 | George Eliot (one vol.), 47 


Life of Columbus, 65 | Thackeray (one vol.), 37 
Life of Washington, 69 | Hawthorne (one vol.), 34 
Life of Franklin, 35 | Washington Irving (1 vol.), + 


53 | Cooper (one vol.), 

48 J. G. Holland (one vol.), 80 
99 | Fitch’s Lect. on Teaching, 4 
92 | Quick’s Ed. Reformers, p 
11 | DeGraff's Sch’lroom Guide, 33 
48 | Life of Horace Mann, il 


Life of Lincoln, 

Life of Grant, 

Life of Garfield, 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
Plutarch’s Lives (one), 
Macaulay’s Essays (one), 


elas, 4/| Life of Thomas Arnold, 7 
Vicar of Wakefield, 32 | Life cf Pestalozzi, 7 
Heroes and Hero Worship, 4 | Life of Froebel, 8 
Shakespeare (one play), 74| Daily paper, 715 
Paradise Lost (one book), 51) Weekly paper, 116 
Dante, 13 | Monthly magazine, 70 
Goethe’s Faust, 8 | Educational journal, 23 


Homer’s lliad (one book), 26/ Havea habit of reading good 
Virgil’s AZneid (one book), 10 literature, 113 
Childe Harold (one canto), 22| Having a habit of using the 
Pieasures of Hope, 23 reading-room, . 101 
Pleasures of Memory, 15 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. . 


No. 304. ‘ Authors must not, like Chinese soldiers, expect 
to win victories by turning summersets in the air.” If the 
idea is that Chinese soldiers do win victories in the manner 
stated, and not simply expect to win in that way, then I think 
the sentence should read: ‘‘ Authors must not expect to win 
victories like Chinese soldiers, by turning,’’ etc. With this in- 
terpretation, I agree with Mrs. Rankin that “like” is an ad- 
verb; but I cannot accept the adjunct (‘‘ to) soldiers.” “ Sol- 
diers,”’ I think, is nominative case, subject of win or do, under-. 


stood. Indeed, it is my opinion that whenever like is forced 
into service as an adverb it cannot properly be followed by an 
adjunct. J. M. 


ville, Ky., May, 1883. 
No. 315. The following expressions occur in THz JourR- 
NAL, April 19: *‘ One thing is evident to whoever reads this 
series of pa ”.- and... “our representative educators 
have got far beyond.” Are these expressions correct, or would 


they not, at least, be condemned by any fair critic ? 
ustin, Minn., 1883. Mrs, JEAN S. RANKIN. 


These expressions might be condemned by one “‘ fair’’ critic, 

but they are “‘correct,’’ nevertheless: (1) ‘‘One thing is evi- 

dent to”’ somebody. Who is that somebody? ‘* Whoever reads 

this series,”’ etc. Whoever is subject of reads, (2) If an edu- 

cator can get up or down or on or off or in or out or through or. 
away or along or forward, why may he not “get beyond” ? 

See Webster, p. 568, 


QUERIES. 


No. 315. Will the author of the well-timed article in Taz 
JourRNAL of April 26, on “* Necessity for Reform in the Stud 
of Grammar,” enlighten us in regard to the inaccuracy of “It 
is sad if it is true,” and the accuracy of “It is excusable in 
the lawyer if he makes an inaccurate statement.’’ Perhaps my 
question makes it needless for me to sign myself 

Sam, THE DUNCE, 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 

United States.—The opening of the Brooklyn bridge is an- 
nounced for to-day. The bridge was begun in 1870, and must 
be ranked with the greatest engineering works ever attempted. 
——A destructivecyclone swept over portions of Illinois and 
Wisconsin on Friday night. It is estimated that upwards of 
fifty lives were lost in the former State, and between twenty 
and thirty in the latter, while the wounded will greatly exceed 
that number. The tornado also visited Missouri. ——,The 
President has appointed Walter Evans, of Louisville, Ky., as 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in place of Green B. Raum, 
resigned.——Secretary Folger proposes to reduce the internal 
revenue districts of the country from 126 (their present num- 
ber) to 93, and submitted his plan therefor to a cabinet meeting. 

South America.—The Peruvian minister to this country dis- 
credits the report of a treaty of peace between Chili and Peru. 

Russia.—The Czar and Czarina of Russia arrived at Moscow 
Sunday. The Emperor drove in an open carriage from the 
depot to the royal palace, and was cheered by the crowds along 
the route. Great preparations are being made for the approach- 
ing ceremonies. The coronation will take place on Saturday 
in the “‘ Uspensky Sobor,’’ or coronation cathedral, which is 
the principal building on the “‘ Kremlin,’’ or citadel of Mos- 
cow.——A number of Russian officers have been arrested, 
and rumors of a plot to assassinate the Czar are still rife. 

Great Britain.—-Carey, the Irish informer, was released from 
prison on Saturday.——The appropriation for the transporta- 
tion of Irish indigents to America has been exhausted.——Five 
Irish dynamite conspirators were arraigned at Liverpool on 
Saturday.——As to the Phceenix Park conspirators, five have 
been sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude and one to five 
_ years, and another unfortunate, Daniel Curley, has been given 
to the hangman.——A circular issued to the Irish clergy by 
the Pope is causing much comment,—those who have not read 
it being the loudest in their denunciation. 

Hayti.—Late advices state that a great battle occurred at 
Miragoane on the 27th ult., in which the revolutionists under 
Barzalene were successful. At last accounts Barzalene was 
marching on Port au Prince. 

Spain.—The government has agreed to pay the American 
indemnity, and provision will be made in the Cuban budget 
for upward of $526,000, being the remainder of the award 
fixed by the Washington commission. 

France.— M. Waldeck Rousseau, minister of the interior, 
protested, in a speech at Vannes, Sunday, against the charge 
that the government wished to attack the principles of liberty 
of conscience. 

China. - The intention of the French Government to hold 


and exercise a protectorate over Tonquin is openly proclaimed 
in Hong Kong. 4 

Germany.—The treaty between Germany and Madagascar 
has been signed. 

Death.—W. Chambers, LL.D., the well-known isher of 
Edinburgh, died on Sunday, aged 83 years. The brothers 
William and Robert, now 
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In addition to the announcements made in THE 
JourNaL of last week about railroad arrangements 
from Saratoga to Fabyan’s, we learn that the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal Company will issue ronnd-trip 
tickets from Saratoga to Fabyan’s and return to Sarato- 


ga; fare, $10.00. 


Surr. L. D. Brown of Hamilton is a candidate for 
the office of State Commissioner of Ohio. Mr, Brown is 
widely known as an able and vigorous educator and 
school officer, and we bespeak for him the influence of 
all friends of education. No better man for the office 
could be found, and his election would reflect credit on 
the profession. 


Tux Supreme Court of Missouri has decided that the 
expenditure by the St. Louis Board of its revenues, for 


the purpose of admitting and instructing in their 
7\schools children under the age of six years, is a use 


of its funds not authorized by the State constitution, 
but forbidden. This practically forbids public kinder- 
gartens in the city of St. Louis. The same court has 
decided that the teaching of the arts, sciences, and lan- 
guages, other than English is authorized by law. 


A GOOD OLD SCHOOL. 


Mr. H. N. Hudson is an excellent judge of Shakes- 
pear’s plays, and, for aught we know, is a shining light 
in the galaxy of his own church. But when he comes 
before the readers of Toe JouRNAL with a miscellane- 
ous swarm of charges against our modern public school- 
keeping, and gives a deliberate judgment in favor of the 
common school of sixty years ago, we are compelled to 
differ, and to give our reasons for rejecting his estimate. 

After all, it may be that Dr. Hudson, like some other 
eminent critics who have made a similar declaration, is 
unconsciously comparing the uxcommon schools of half 
a century ago with the common school of to-day Of 
course, there were a good many famous teachers and 
excellent schools in New England in our boyhood, which 
runs back over two thirds the period at which the ven- 
erable Hudson locates the educational millennium. And, 
as the old New England schools were taught, to a con- 
siderable extent, by the minister’s daughters in the 
summer , and college students in the winter, there was 
“a fighting chance” for a good term of instruction 
during the brief three or four months when a good 
teacher sat on the platform. But, as the supply of 
young women of the “ Brahmin class” was limited and 
no town could expect a large allotment of impecunious 
Sophomores, the majority of the children were left to 
the tender mercies of the average young person who 
was willing to “keep school ” for fifteen to twenty-five 
dollars per month, and “board round.” We can 
understand that Dr. Hudson or Dr. Peabody may have 
been so favored in their allotment of teachers that a 
sense of gratitude compels an affectionate tribute to the 
school of their childhood. Besides, fifty years ago a 
large number of towns in New England were notable 
little communities, dominated by a dozen or a score 
of families whose decendants are now scattered from 
Boston to Alaska, while the town itself may have gone 
to decay, and is unable to support a first-rate school. 
But with these exceptions in mind, comparing the school- 
teaching of the New England of to-day and sixty years 
ago, we can only look upon such a declaration as that of 
Mr. Hudson asa violent case of an ultra-conservative 
twist which would involve the republic of to-day in a 
sweeping condemnation, as contrasted with the United 
States in the year 1820. 

Our youth, from the age of six till fifteen, was nur- 
tured in what might be called a good old school. Our 
native town had a proud reputation for the excellence of 
its schools, and our lot was cast in the largest and best 
of all,—the center school-house. The school-building 


12; | was @ large, square temple of science, built on the top of 
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a ledge, on the border of the village “common.” It 
had a belfry and a lightning-rod that never communi- 
cated with the ground; and was flanked by a huge wood- 
shed which contained the one out-building for the use 
of eighty boys and girls, open to every observer, a 
standing outrage to health and decency during the 
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the style of a medical lecture-room, so that while the lit- 
tle ones sat with their legs dangling, the big boys and 
girls were perched on a roost around the wall. A huge 
fireplace only served to warm the space in front where 
the classes were marshalled, and through the winter, a 
crowd of shivering infants were usually drawn up to be 
warmed. A platform in the north-west corner, with a 
high desk and, later, a blackboard, two feet square, 
completed the outfit of the establishment. 

Into this comfortless box were crowded, summer and 
winter, from fifty to a hundred scholars, with a new 
teacher every term,—although our master presided for 
three consecutive winters. There was no special at- 
tempt to secure regular attendance and no penalty for 
absence. A considerable crowd of large boys appeared 
in the winter, who were at work the remainder of the 
year, on the farms. The classification was of the rudest 
description; the children supplying themselves with 
books in many cases, and outside of reading, there was 
little attempt at grading. The children that came with 
the same books were lumped in the same class, and 
the number of classes was so great that the six hours 
were all too short for the dead rush of “ hearing les- 
sons” which was the only form of teaching we recall. 
A few superior pupils were attempting algebra, or 
were so far ahead of the rest that the teacher was com- 
pelled to give them an attention entirely dispropor- 
tioned to their numbers. Indeed, the whole arrange- 
ment was partial and aristocratic in the worst sense. 
The superior few, who were able to dig knowledge out 
of their books, were the favorites, and got a large por- 
tion of the intelligent teaching; while the mob below 
came off as might be expected in such a school. 

The methods of instruction, with occasional exceptions, 
consisted in “ hearing lessons,” recited memoriter, with 
occasional attempts at explanation. The little ones 
were called up three or four times a day to say their let- 
ters, and, during the remaining hours, left to their own 
devices. Spelling and cyphering were the tests of 
scholarship ; although, now and then, an exceptionally 
good reader in the teacher’s desk brought the reading 
class to the front. Grammar was “a mighty maze,” 
whose end was the ability to parse Pollock’s Course of 
Time, with no attempt at language-teaching, and little 
composition. Geography was weak, and with the excep- 
tion of Peter Parley, History did not appear. A spell- 
ing school or a “speaking school,” once a fortnight, 
constituted the extras. 

The discipline was of the good old sort. All the 
teachers “feruled” and whipped, and many of them 
whipped in tolerably. We recall two women viragos who 
made life hideous all summer. Twice in ten years a 
successful rebellion emptied the school-house of the 
master, and a big bully was brought in to “keep the 
school out,” which he did by thrashing his way through 
the crowd in a manner that would give Gov. Butler a 
chance for a new thrée months “ investigation” at the 
State House. Of the twenty different teachers that 
passed through that school-house, in the fifteen years of 
our recollection, two-thirds would to-day, be indicted for 
cruelty to children, and, possibly, ten might pass am 
examination in a Massachusetts town of five thousand: 
people. 

Of course, in a town of a thousand people; with half 
a hundred good families; the two ministers on the 
school committee ; small public library ; a weekly news- 
paper from Boston; a village “ Lyceum;” everybody 
attending church, and everybody at work; the estab- 
lished order only varied by the hard drinking of the 
lower orders,—an intelligent boy or girl would get a 
very serviceable training of a general sort, before twenty- 
one. But the common school was not responsible for 
all this. In the majority of the districts, the schools 
were far inferior to the one we have described; and 
Horace Mann told the people fifty years ago, what they 
were in large numbers of the towns of old Massachu- 
setts, 

Now, there is no law against a college president, an 
editor of Shakespeare, or a reform governor preferring 
darkness to light in any matter of public estimate. But 
if the Rev. H. N. Hudson really prefers the sort of 
establishment we have described, even with all its inci- 


years of our school life. Within, the seats rose after 


dental merits, to the graded school in which the chil- 
dren of the lower portion of our prosperous towns in. 
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New England are trained to-day, he is welcome to his 
choice, and few will waste valuable time and printer’s 
ink in the attempt to convert him from his fond delu- 
sion concerning the good old school of sixty years ago. 


Great Educational Meetings. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION AND 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The third annual meeting of the National Council of Educa- 
‘tion will be held at Saratoga, New York, in connection with 
the National Ed. Assoc,, and will commence on Thursday, July 
5, continuing, by adjourned sessions, through Friday, Satur- 
day, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, avoiding interference 
with the sessions of the National Ed, Assoc, Reports may be 
expected from the following committees: 


: perintend f State School Systems; Hon. J. H. Smart, 
on Superintendency of City School System; Hon. A; 
J. Rickoff, chairman. 3. Com. on Normal Schools; D. B. Hagar, Ph.D., 
chairman. 4. Com. on Chairs of Pedagogics in Colleges and Universities; 
Ww. T. Harris, LL.D., chairman. 5. Com. on Education of Girls; Hon. 
H. 8. Tarbell, chairman. 6. Com. on Hygiene in Education; J. L. Pick. 
ard, LL.D, chairman. 7. Com. on Moral Education; W. A. Mowry, 
Ph.D., chairman, 8. Com. on Preparatory Schools, Lemuel Moss, LL.D., 
‘chairman. 

Other committees may make preliminary reports. 

The Council also recommends that individual members pre- 
‘pare papers or reports on such subjects as may be under spe- 
cial study. 

Board may be obtained at Congress Hall and other hotels at 
‘the same prices as in 1882. 

Tuomas W. BiIcKNELL, Prest., Boston, Mass. 


C. Rounps, Sec’y. 


Ct., $10.25; Middletown, Ct., $10.80 


New Rritain, Conn., via Springfield, $10.00,—via N Y & N E RR, $10.00; 


; Montreal, $7.00; Nashua, NH. $6.50;/than thirteen separate snow-storms, each distinct from the 


New Haven, Ct., $11.00; New London, Ct., via N L N RR, $10.00.—via| Other in the formation of the snow crystals. Near the middle 
N.Y & N E RR, $10.00; New York, via rail, $14.40, — via Sound lines,| of the afternoon we pass the summit of the mountain and ap- 


Northam Mass., $7.75; Norwich, Ct., via N L N RR, $9.50,— 


Providence, R. I., $8.00 toga, $9.00; South Norwalk, via Springfield, 


& N E RR, $9.50; Pawtucket, R. 1., $8.00; Portland, Me., $3.50;| proach the margin of the Valley; and as we make a turn in 


$12.45; Springfield, Mass, $8.25; Stamford, Ct., via Springtield, 12.80; | the road, where we look down an almost perpendicular cliff of 


aterbury, Ct., via Springfield, $11.00,—via NY & NE 


11.00; 
socket, R. L., $8.00; Worcester, Mass., $7.00. . 


2,000 feet to its base, we are assured that we are approaching 


TWO GREAT EDUCATIONAL ASSOOIATIONS.—The teachers and friends some wonderful revelations in natural scenery. The cloud- 
of education in New England will this year have an opportunity of again | line is soon reached and passed, and at a quick turn in the 


renewing the fraternal relations last year established between the Na- 


tional Teachers’ Assoc. and the American Inst, of Instr. By matual road we reach 


agreement between the officers of these two great associations, the meet- 
ing of the National Assoc. will be held at Saratoga, on Monday, Tuesday, 


INSPIRATION POINT, 


d Wednesday, aeco 
ing Wednesday, Thursday, and Priday of ths week. ‘To. euabio per. When the whole length of the Valley opens suddenly upon us. 
sons to attend both these meetings, round trip tickets will be placed on The floor of the Valley is 4,000 feet above the sea-level, and 


sale at Saratoga, allowing members of the National Assoc. to attend the 


meetings of the Inst. at the Fabyan House. The fare from Saratoga and | We are 2,000 feet above it, looking westward along the mighty 


return will be $9.00. 


A route has been arranged from Saratoga, thence to Fabyan’s, and re. g° 
Another route, starting at Boston and stations on the | guage is never so apparent as when one attempts to describe 


turn to Sa: 


Hoosac Tunnel line, has beep arranged to Sara , thence to Fabyan’s, 


rge into which we are descending. The weakness of lan- 


and return to point of ae, Fare, $14,00. Spiel rates for the round the grand in nature, and we will not essay the impossible. We 
ew 


trip from other points in England will 
Tickets for these round trips will be good to go July 4, possibly July 1, 
for Fabyan’s to July 12; they will be good to return 
ugus' 
A large number of excursions from the White Mountains at exceedingly 
low rates will be announced in the detailed programs soon to be a 


announced hereafter./can only name the main features of a scene, the sight of 
which is its only true satisfaction. From this point the eye 
instinctively drops to the Valley and notes the course of the 
Merced River, which winds like a silver thread through its 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS AND RATES.—The hotels in the immediate | beautiful forests and meadows. Instantly the rocky walls 
Tete hood of the mesting are Fabyan’s, Mount Pleasant, Crawford's, | which bound it catch and hold the gazer, and, from our own 


Twin Mountain, and White Mountain Houses. The first four of these 


have accommodations for about 1,400 guests. The rates agreed upon with | elevation, we must look up nearly 2,000 feet to get a sight of 


these houses are $2.50 per day for gentlemen, and $2.00 per day for ladies. 


The large hotels at Bethlehem make the same rates as at Fabyan’s. Board | ‘he summits of precipitous mountains on elther side. 


in the smaller houses will be at the rate of $1.00 per day. A program in 
detail will be issued, with rates at other houses, Pre ont vill held 
in the Inst. Pavilion, which has a seating capacity of about 2,500. 


The valley proper is about one mile wide at its entrance, and 


the cliffs which guard it stretch upward 3,300 feet in an almost 


Trains at a merely nominal fare will be ran to accommodate members perpendicular ascent. On the right are the Cathedral Rocks. 


ato: ping at Crawford’s and at the Twin Mountain House; also at greatly 
re rates from Bethlehem, Littleton, etc. 
For circulars or information, address Gmo. A. WALTON, Prest., West 


from the side of which descends the Bridal Veil falls, one of 


Newton, Mass ; ROBERT C. METOALF, Sec., Boston; JaMEs W. Wxs-| the most beautiful in the valley (called bp the Indians “‘ Po- 


STER, Treas., Boston. 


hono,”’ Spirit of the Evil Wind). Its first fali is 630 feet, and 


then the water descends 270 feet by cascades into the Merced 
below. El Capitan is the very appropriate name of the majes- 


GHNERAL ASSOCIATION. 


Monpay, JULY 9. 


‘The Board of Directors will meet at 8 a.m. at Congress Hall. 
‘corning: Address of welcome and responses, Inaugural Address; and 

“ean ca Kxamination of Teachers, by the president of the Assoc. At the 
close of the session there will be a business meeting of life members. 

Afternoon: Whit has been done for Education by the Government of 
the United States; 7. Hon. John Eaton of Washington City. The Best 
System of Common hools under State Control, with Special Reference 
to the Peculiar Circumstances of the Southern States; by Hon. Jos. Desha 
Pickett, of Frankfort, Ky. At the close of the afternoon session there 
will be separate business meetings of the 

Evening : Intellectual Growth and Its Re mn to Methods of Instruc- 
tion; by Prof. @. Stanley Hall, of Baltimore, Md. 


Tuxspay, JULY 10, 


Morning : Dept. of Normal Schools, 
— 3 . of Industrial Ed. 


vening : Election of Officers of the Nat. Ed. Assoc. City Systems of 
Management of Public Schools; by Prest. J. L, Pickard, of lowa City, Ia. 
Dept. of Higher Instruction. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 
Morning: of Elementary Instruction. 


—_ : All the Departments, separately. 
vening: Reports of committees, and closing exercises. 

Program in the Dept. of Normal Schools: Address by the president of 
the Dept., Prof. Edwin C. Hewitt, of Normal, Ill. Right Use of Memo 
vs. Cramming; by Hon. B. G. Nerthrop, Clinton, Conn. The Normal- 
School Problem and the Problem of the Schools; by Prof. H. H. Straight, 
of Oswego, N. ¥. Place and Function of the Model School; by Prof. 
Charles Garmo, of Normal, II. 

cages in the Dept. of Industrial Ed.: Drawing in our Common 
Schools in its Relation to Industrial Ed.; Hen Hitchiogs, director of 
drawing, Boston public schools. Discussion of Mr. Hitching’s paper, led 
by Mr, Henry H. Fick, supt. of drawing, Cincianatl, O. 

In Sectional Session. 

The Moral Influence of Manual Training; Dr. J. R. Buchanan, Boston, 
Mass. Discussion opened by Prof, Felix Adler, of New York City. 

Normal Instruction in Drawing; Prof. L. W, Miller, principal Penn. 
School of Industrial Art. 

The Fruit of Manual Education; C. M. Woodward, Ph.D , director of 
Manual Training School, Washington Univ., St. Louis. Discussion, led 
pang C. O. Thompson, of Terre Haute, and Prof. F. W. Parker, of 

cago. 


Drawing in the Grammar Schools; Mr. Walter 8. Perry, supt. drawing, 
speci f handi drawin h k 
ersons 6x D mens 0 work, dra or shop-wor 
wilt be five minutes in which to point out peonliar teatures an 
Report on the Progress of the Year in Industrial Ed. the secretary 
of the Section, Prof. 8. R. Thompson, Lincoln, Neb. hod 
Program in the Dept. of Higher Instruction will be announced later. 
Program in the Dept. of Elementary Schools: Address by the president 
of the Dept., Supt. John B. Peaslee, of Cincinnati, O. The Education of 
the Heett) Test. Henry H. Fick, supt. of drawing in public schools, Cincin- 
nati, O. mary Education, What and How; Hon. Henry Raab, State 
supt. public instr. of [linois. 
or further particulars concerning railroads, local ments, hotels 
Treas. East 80th E, SHELDON. 
-Sec., 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The next annual meeting of the Institute will be held at 
Fabyan’s, White Mountains. Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day, July 11, 12, and 18, 1883. 

The program of exercises will consist of a full discussion of 
the reform needed in the School Supervision of New England. 
This will be participated in by representatives from New Eng: 
land and the West. ‘‘Short Courses for Common Schools,’’ 
= Demand for High Schools in a System of Public. Schools,” 

The Relation of Colleges to Common Schools,” and ‘‘ The 
Application of the Principles of Psychology to the Work of 
Teaching,” will be discussed. 

m The subject of the afternoon session on Friday will be 

Moral Instruction in Public Schools.” Col. F. W. Parker of 
Tels will speak upon the “Effects of Bad Methods of 

ng. 

Papers read will be published in full with the proceedings, 
but, by vote of the directors, the time given to the reading 
will not exceed forty minutes. 

The exercises of the day and evening will be interspersed 
with singing by Miss Spencer’s Eute Quartette of Boston, 
and with readings by Prof. James Murdoch, the distin- 
guished elocutionist, of Cincinnati, O. 
peatLRoRD ARRANGEMENTS.—Tickets over the several railroads will 

sold at about one-half the regular rates from all important points 
throughout New England. These will be good to go from July 6th to 11th, 
and to return till August 4th. Tickets are made good for return at the 

as by receiving the pooretary’s stamp, which is secured by the pay- 
ment of the regular membership-fee of $1.00. 

To Fabyan’s and return, the following liberal rates have already been 
re upon by the several railroads interested: Albany, N. Y., via Cent. 

RR, $10.15,—via H. Tunnel & Greenfield, $10.15; Ayer Junction, Mass., 

$6.50; Lawrence, Maas, Manchester, N. pho; Meriden, 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


tic granite mountain, 3,300 feet high on the left, at the en- 


— trance. The Indians called it ‘Toto K’onula’”’ (the Great Chief 


Pavace Hore, 
SAN Francisco, Cau., May, 1883. 


THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 
** No one can thoughtfully study the valley and its surround- 


of the Valley), and it may be seen, on aclear day, fifty miles 


away. It is thirty-three times higher than the Palace Hotel 
(100 feet), San Francisco; twelve times higher than Trinity 
Church spire (260 feet), New York: eight times higher than 


ings without being broader-minded thereafter.” Thus wrote| the Cross of St. Peters (448 feet) at Rome; seven times higher 


James A. Garfield in the great register at Bernard’s Hotel in 
the Yo Semite Valley, under date of May 15, 1875; and we 
may well believe that it was in full communion with what is 
sublime in nature that he became the grand man that he was. 

We are justin from a week’s trip to the Valley, and our 
readers may be glad to learn from a fresh experience some of 
the facts and impressions of this greatest wonder of our west- 
ern world. The Yo Semite Valley lies in the western slope of 
the Sierra Nevada range, and its trend is east and west, trans- 
verse to the mountain-range. The valley proper is about ten 
miles long, and is reached by one of three roads,—the Madera, 
the Coulterville, and the Miltonroutes. We left the Southern 
Pacific railroad at the little station of Madera, and after an 
early breakfast at 600 a.m., took the Yo Semite stage, drawn 
by six strong horses, on our westward course toward the foot- 
hills of the Sierras. Our first relay at the end of twelve miles 
was made at the entrance of the foot-hills, and for more than 
eighty miles we were constantly rising and falling by easy and 
heavy grades over this billowy expanse of land, stretching 
away by slow elevations toward the summits of the mountains, 
an hundred miles to the west of us. From an almost treeless 
plain we ascend to the region of the black and live oaks, which 
thicken into forests as we proceed. Then follow the procession 
of the pines, first of modest, and then of stately growth, until 
after forty miles of staging we find ourselves in the midst of 
high hills and deep valleys, covered from bottom to summit 
with the most magnificent forests of pine, cedar, spruce, and 
fir, many of the trees rising from 150 to 250 feet in height. 
To one unacquainted with a great forest and its scenery, any 
description which would be true to life would be almost in- 
credible, and would partake of the marvelous. Horace Greeley, 
in writing of the wonderful bounty and beauty of the forests 


than the spire of the Strasburg Cathedral (468 feet), and sixteen 
times higher than Bunker Hill Monument at Charlestown. As 
we descend to the floor of the valley, the mind is overcome by 
its majesty and grandeur. On our right, as we proceed, the 
Cathedral spires appear 3,000 feet high ; then Sentinel Rock, 
3,000 feet, and above it Sentinel Dome, 4,150 feet; and near it 
descends a lovely water-fall to the valley below; then follow 
Union Points and Glacier Points, 3,700 feet above the valley, 
from which most delightful views are obtained. Still farther 
to the right is Starr King Mountain, an oval granite peak, 
more than 10,000 feet above the sea; near it are the South 
Dome, Liberty Cap, and Cloud’s Rest, reaching away toward 
Mounts Dana and Lyell, which are 13,000 feet above the sea- 
level. On the left, above El Capitan, are the Three Brothers 
and Eagle’s Peak; and the great attraction of this side of the 
valley next appears in the Yo Semite Falls, which are 2,550 
feet in height. The first fall is 1,450 feet high, an unbroken 
sheet of water, except as shivered into spray or swayed by the 
winds, created by its own momentum on the air around and 
below. Beyond these falls are the great North Dome, Wash- 
ington Column, and other peaks, keeping guard over Mirror 
Lake at their base and the westward approaches to the valley, 
The greatest width of the valley is two miles, having carriage 
roads traversing its length, and well-made trails for pedestrians 
and horsemen along its precipitous sides, to the peaks which 
overlook the wonderful cafion. Our first ride was up one of 
these mountain-trails to 
GLACIER POINT, 

which is regarded as the best point of observation in the valley, 
It required careful riding and good nerve to reach the summit, 
as we often found ourselves within a foot or two of sheer 
precipices, down which a fall would have dashed us 2,500 feet 
upon the rocks below. Near the top of the mountains we 
found snow-banks from six to twelve fret in depth, and the 
mountain-pines from four to seven feet in diameter, a growth 
unequaled, so far as we know, at that height (7,000 ft.) in an 


of this mountain region, said, “ Look down from almost any other part of the world. Another trail, on the second day o 
of their peaks and your range of vision is filled, bounded, sat- our stay, took us up the Merced Cafion to the Vernal and 
isfied with what may be termed a tempest-tossed sea of ever-| Nevada Falls, respectively 400 and 600 feet high. Nevada Falls 


we regard as the most beautiful as well as stupendous in the 


greens, filling every upland valley, covering every hillside, | vo eof great falls in this valley, and we are glad to have our 


crowning every peak but the very highest with their unfading 


dreds of pines eight feet‘in diameter, with cedars at least six feet, 


judgment sustained by such authority as Prof. Whitney, John 


luxuriance. That I saw during this day’s travel many hun-/| Swett, and Mr. Bowles, late editor of the 8 
can. We quote from Prof. Whitney: ‘ Nevada Falls is in 


every respect one of the gr 


ngfleld Reyubli- 


andest in the world, whether we 


I am confident; and there were miles after miles of such and consider its vertical height, the ‘ 

purity and volume of the river 
smaller trees of like groves, standing as thick as they could which forms it, or the cnnenlicas scenery by which it is envi- 
grow.” ‘These forests primeval” are no less grand and lux-|roned;” and Mr. Bowles says, “‘ This is the fall of falls; there 


uriant in growth than when Mr. Greeley rode through them on 
the back of a stubborn mule, twenty-five years ago, and the 
woodman’s axe is seldom heard in the midst of these giant 
forms. Fire and time alone are their destroyers. 


is no rival to it here in exquisite, various, and fascinating 


beauty; and Switzerland, which abounds in waterfalls of like 


a holds none of such pecular charms.’’ 


left the valley with our feelings wrought to the height 


of our appreciation of what is truly sublime in natural scenery, 
with a larger comprehension of the majesty of the Creator 


Within 30 miles of the Valley we reach the Big Tree Station, ‘ 

f the weakness of the creature; with a devout spirit of 
and make a detour of 8 miles to visit the Mariposa Grove, Reocsien for Him who lifted up these great hills to praise Him 
which contains over 600 trees of the Sequoia genus. Here we| and hollowed out the valley for the support and the delight of 


find, on an area of 2 by 3 miles, trees ranging from baby se- 
quoias, 2 feet in diameter, to the monarch of the forest, more 


man, and constantly the Old Hundred Doxology swelled from 
our heart to our lips. Its paraphrase is beautifully expressed 
in the record of Joseph Cooke, under date of June 7, 1879, in 


than 30 feet in diameter at its base, and through which our The Yo Semite Register: 


coach is driven, with plenty of head room for the passengers 
on the driver’s box, and with base broad enough to sustain its 
growth to a height of 300 feet, with an age approximating the 
recedence of the flood, and possibly reaching over into the life 
of the Eastern Antediluvians. Who knows ? 

On the heights of the peaks which we ascend by our 
coaches before descending to the Yo Semite Valley, we find 
ourselves over 7,000 feet above the sea-level, where the rarefied 
air causes s quick breathing and tingling sensations in the 


THE YO-SEMITE DOXOLOGY. 


The hills of God support tho skies, 
To God let adoration rise; 

Let hills and skies and heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


And our own heart was moved to inscribe another: 


These heights and depths and swelling flood, 
Proclaim alike the Eternal God; 

His judgments, truth, and constant love, 
Like granite mountains, ne’er shall move. 


ears. Here we encounter, in our second afternoon, no less 


Tue Epiror. 


‘ 
“a. 
fer 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Retrerous or, Dictionary of Biblical, 
Historical, Doctrinal, and Practical Theology. Based on 
the Real-Encyklopatie of Herzog, Plitt, and Hauck. Edited 
by Philip Schaff, D D., LL.D., professor in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. Associate editors, Rev. Sam- 
uel M Jackson, M.A., and Rev. D. 8. Schaff. Volume IL 
New York: Funk & Wagnalis. C. F. Alden & Co., 31 Milk 
street, Boston, managers for New England. Sold by sub- 
scription. Price, per volume, $6.00. 

A careful examination of the table of contents of this and 
the previous volume convinces us that this work presents the 
most satisfactory and complete encyclopedia of religious 
knowledge ever presented to the American public. Among 
the topics of special interest found in this second volume are 
the following: ‘‘German Translation of the Bible,”’ by O. F. 
Fritzsche, professor in Zurich; ‘‘ Gnosticism,” by Jacobi, pro- 
fessor in Halle; ‘* Guthrie,” by W. M. Taylor, D.D., pastor of 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York; ‘‘ Huguenots,’’ by Prof 
H. M. Baird, author of the best history of the Huguenots, etc., 
New York; ‘‘ Hus, Hussites,”’ by Professor Lechler, author of 
the best life of Wiclif, and history of the Lollard movement; 
** Infidelity,”’ by Principal Cairns, Principal of U. P. College, 
Edinburgh, and author of Unbelief of the Highteenth Century ; 
“ Inspiration,’ by Prof. H. Cremer, author of the Biblio-Theo- 
logical Lexicon ; “Ireland,” by John Hall, D.D., of New 
York; ** Japan,” by Rev. W. E. Griffis, late professor in Tokio, 

Japan; “ Jesuits,” by Prof. G. B. Steitz, late of Frankfort-on- 

Main; “‘ Jews,” by Dr. C. F. Heman; ‘‘Job,’’ by Professor 

Delitzsch, the famous commentator; ‘‘ Power of the Keys,’’ 

by Prof. G. E. Steitz; “‘ Kingsley,”” by John Stoughton, D.D., 

the religious historian of England; “‘ John Knox,’’ by William 

Lee, D_D., professor of Church History, Glasgow; ‘‘ Archbishop 

Laud, by William Lee, D.D., professor of Church History, Glas- 

gow; “ Leighton,” by W. Blair, D.D., special student of Leigh- 

ton; “ Religious Liberty,” by C. J. Stille, LL.D., ex-provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania; “ Liturgy,’ by S. M. Hop- 
kins, D D., professor Auburn Seminary; ‘‘ David Livingstone,’’ 
by W. G. Blaikie, D.D., LL.D., editor of Catholic Presbyte- 
rian ; “‘ John Locke,’”’ by James MeCosh, D.D., LL.D., pres- 
ident Princeton College; “ Lollards,” by M. Creighton, author 

of The Papacy During the Reformation; “‘ Luther,” by J. 

Késtlin, D.D., author of the best life of Luther and work on 

his theology; “‘ Marriage,’ by President Woolsey of Yale Col- 

lege; “‘ Methodism,”” by James Strong, 8S.T D., LL.D., editor 

McClintock and Strong’s Encyclopedia; “‘ Miracles,” by 

Godet, the famous commentator; ‘* Miesions,”” by Warneck; 

** Mormons,” by Bishop Tuttle, bishop of Idaho and Utah; 

“‘New-England Theology,” by Professor Park of Andover; 

“* New Jerusalem Church” (Swedenborgian Theology), by Rev. 

Chauncey Giles, of Philadelphia (prominent Swedenborgian 

minister); ‘‘ Ninevah,’’ by F. Delitzsch, Assyriologist; ‘‘ Ober- 

Ammergau,” Editorial ; “ Old-Catholics,” Editorial; *‘ Opti- 

mism and Pessimism,” by Robert Flint, professor of Theology 

in Edinburgh University. 

This great work is to be completed in three volumes, The 
arrangement of topics, and the prominence given to headings 
in large black type, and the excellent style of the typography 
of the doubie-column pages, combine to make the book ser- 
viceable and attractive to the student. A full list of the writ- 
ers who have contributed to the work is prefixed to each vol- 
ume, and a glance at the names shows that the most eminent 
biblical scholars of the world have furnished articles for this 
encyclopedia. Pastors, teachers, and students of the Bible, 
anc *!! interested in religious knowledge, will find this work 
not only a great convenience, but almost indispensable in this 
day of discussion and agitation upon the great themes herein 
presented. 

AUTHORS AND PusiisHers. A Manual of Suggestio 
Beginners in Literature. Comprising a tion 
lishing methods and arrangements, directions for the prepa- 
ration of MSS. for the press, explanations of the details of 
book-manufacturing, with instructions for proof-reading, and 
specimens of ty aphy, the text of the United States Copy- 
right Law and information concerning International Copy- 


rights, together with general hints for authors, New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


Every publisher and journalist will heartily welcome this 
work. It is fall of valuable information for authors and 
writers. Nothing is needed more than for authors to under- 
stand that they must produce something that has merit enough 
to have a commercial value, when published, in order to secure 
hearty recognition from publishers. The traditions of writers 
would lead one to suppose that publishers were antagonistic 
to authors. We do not think their “exparte” views are 
correct. A successful author often owes his success to his 
intelligent publisher. Many of the unsuccessful ones should 
never have aspired to become authors. The best publishers, 
like the Putnams, Little & Brown, Ticknor & Field, Macmillan 
& Co., and many others of the past, have done good service 
to the reading public by the exercise of a cool, clear judgment 
upon the merits of the work of authors. The publishers of 
to-day all want good material, but the thousands of literary 
aspirants throughout the country need to be told that their 
works are unworthy of a good publisher’s imprint,—in fact of 
any publication. We hail this book with satisfaction, and 
hope it will be widely read by all who aspire to authorship. 
In our judgment almost al! literary work that deserves to live 
will find its way into print, and be placed before the reading 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
“ Light of Asia,” is published at 6 cents, the cheapest edition 


copyrights, to editors and the periodical press, to advertising, 
to the making of books, to proof-reading, corrections, etc., are 
very useful and instructive. We heartily commend this work, 
and express our gratitude to Messrs, Putnam’s Sons for its 


publication. 


ELEMENTARY Botany. With Student’s Guide to the Exami- 
nation and Description of Plants. By George ‘Macloskie, 
D.Se., LL D., professor of Natural History in the J. C. Green 
School of Science, Princeton, N. J., and Medallist of Queen’s 
and London Universities. [llustrated. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co, Price, $1.60. 

This volume is one calculated to be eminently useful and 


popular. It opens with a simple and well-digested description 
of the “Parts of a Plant” and enters upon an exhaustive 
examination of the ‘* Morning Glory,’”’ showing, and with ex- 
cellent diagrams illustrating, the members and organs, nu- 
trition, and reproduction. The author then proceeds to state 
the general principles of the science of botany, and their appli- 
cation first to the flowering plants, and afterward to the flower- 
less plants, using the one group to illustrate the other. This 
is so treated as to meet the wants of a large class of persons 
who desire to know something ‘of the fundamental principles 
and philosophical bearings of the science, without being dis- 
tracted by the usual technicalities of the text-books. The 
practical portion (Part VI.) is a useful guide to the examina- 
tion of plants at home, and may be profitably used by any one 
who will devote some time to the examination of a common 
plant. Appended is a glossary and index which gives most of 
the terms used in our recognized botanical works. The illus- 
trations are numerous, and adopted from the best botanical 
authors. The book is a model in typography and general 
make-up. 


ExTeMPoRE How to Acquire and Practice lt. By 
Rev. William Pittenger, author of Oratory. Philadelphia : 
Natioval School of Elocution and Oratory. 276 pp. Price, 
$1.50. For sale by Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston. 


This book treats of topics of deep interest to all who have 
occasion to speak in public, and shows the results of large ob- 
servation and practical experience on the part of the able au- 
thor. In it the different modes of speech are fully described, 
and the special merits of various forms of address are clearly 
pointed out; yet the main purpose of the author in preparing 
the book is to show “‘ how a man of average ability may learn 
to speak extemporaneously with ease and certainty.’’ All the 
essential details of practical work are made prominent, and 
carefully explained. It is adapted to the wants of the school- 
boy, and may be studied by him with great profit in learning 
his first step in speaking; and also presents considerations 
which may be read with profit by the orator already in the 
maturity of his powers. It appeals not only to those who dis- 
cuss the affairs of government, national, State, and municipal, 
but to boards of education, teachers, managers of public insti- 
tutions, and all who haye plans to present and opinions to ex- 
press upon current or business questions, who need to so mar- 
shal their thoughts and words as to carry conviction to their 
hearers, and promote the cause advocated by aspeaker. The 
book is beautifully printed and handsomely bound. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— A leading editorial in The Critic of May 12 advises that 
clergymen be no longer chosen as college presidents. In the 
same number Mr. J. Brander Matthews (who has just sailed 
for Europe) writes earnestly and at length, of works relating 
to the stage. 

— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have com- 
menced their “ Riverside Literature Series.”” No. I. is Hvan- 
geline, by H. W. Longfellow, with notes and a biographical 
sketch; price. 15 cents, No. 1V. is Snow Bound, and Among 
the Hills, by J.G. Whittier, with notes; price, 15 cents. These 
little books are admirably suited to the wants of schools, and 
exceedingly convenient for home reading. They are printed 
on good paper, and are in tasty paper covers. 

— C. W. Hagar, New York, has published an exceedingly 
useful little book, entitled Quizzism, Quirks, and Quibdles, 


from Queer Quarters, being a mélange of questions in Litera- 


ture, Science, History, Biography, Mythology, Philology, Ge- 
ography, etc., by Albert P. Southwick. It contains 600 im- 
portant questions, and is designed as a key to the Dime Series 
of Question Books, to correct many prevalent errors, and pop- 
ular fallacies, and to inspire its readers with a spirit of inves- 
tigation, producing the pleasing results of amusements and in- 
struction. 

— The Boston School Supply Co., 15 Bromfield street, Bos- 
ton, publish Methods of Teaching Geography, — Notes of Les- 
sons, by Lucretia Crocker, supervisor of public schools of Bos- 
ton, printed at the request of the Boston teachers; price, 30 
cents. We have never read a more useful manual on this 
branch of school-work. It shows how geography should be 
ang and teachers following the directions of this work will 

ve to pupils just the instruction . 
them to obtain and follow out in their 
igent methods outlined by Miss Crocker in 

The Elzevir Library.— Among the recent issues of this 
unique, and in respect to cheapness and beauty of form and 
typography, really remarkable publications, are the following: 
“ Aristotle,” by Sir Alexander Grant; * Plato,”’ by C. W. Col- 
lins; “ Horace,” by Theodore Martin. These are in the fa- 


Vol. VIL—No. 21. 


heretofore issued being $1.00. It has also the “Life of 
Alexander H. Stephens,” by F. H. Norton, author of Life of 
General Hancock, and other works, It contains an excellent 
portrait, and a fine illustration of ‘“‘ Liberty Hall,’”’ Mr. 


hens’s famous home. Though a copyright work, paying 
~ rayne royalty to the author, it is published at the astonish- 
ing price of 10 cents. The last issue is Schiller’s celebrated 
* Song of the Bell,”’ and ‘‘ Heroand Leander,”’ all for 2 cents. 
These publications are not sold by dealers generally, but only 
direct by the publisher, John B. Alden, 18 Vesey street, New 


York. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM ATLANTA. 


ABOUT YOUTH. 


The Georgia Teachers’ Association met this year in our uni- 
versity town, Athens. It is a beautiful old town, embowered 
in great trees; and how vividly it brought back the commence- 
ments and the college boys when I was young! Of all losses,— 
and I have had many: friends, property, home,—there is no 
loss like the loss of youth. Ah, well! I have invented a new 
definition of Youth, framed expressly to take mein. Youth is 
the power to learn. If you are sixty years old, and can still 
learn, you are young; if you are twenty, and have ceased to 
learn, you are old. How do you like my definition ? 


THE GEORGIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


‘Our university professors and our State Association have 
hitherto not fraternized much. But the exertions and kind 
offices of a good woman connected with both, Miss Rutherford 
of the Lucy Cobb School, the daughter of a venerable profes- 
sor and for a long time teacher in the Girls’ High School of 
Atlanta, brought us this year into pleasant friendly relations. 
To her, more than to any other single person, is due the fact 
that this was about the pleasantest meeting the Association 
has ever had, and she was thanked by name in the parting 
resolutions of the body. 

There was one matter of special interest; viz.; the normal 
school discussion. Prof. W. B. Bonnel introduced it by an 
able and interestfng paper, giving an account of normal 
schools, and the need of one here, and ended by introducing 
three resolutions indorsing Dr. Orr’s proposed bill for a nor- 
mal school; his bill for an increased public-school fund, and 
appointing a committee of three to codperate with him in 
bringing these matters before the Legisiature. 

In the present position of things in Georgia, the private 
teachers of country schools are, as they think, injured; and 
the public schools are not made effective, The position could 
not be maintained just as it is, without serious injury to the 
causeof education, The remedy is to go forward, of course; go- 
ing back, being, as anybody must see, simply impossible. For all 
this, some people fought against advance, and there was a very 
hot discussion. The Doctor, who keeps the business and the 
figures of his office in apple-pie order, made the best speech I 
ever heard from him. He made a most earnest and powerful 
appeal for the children of poverty and ignorance. Finally, the 
convention sustained him with almost entire unanimity, one 
person only voting nay on one of the resolutions,—which were 
carried by a rising vote, ladies voting also. 

We have another subject of much interest in our Georgia 
schools,—the reconstruction of the curriculum. The power- 
ful Constitution newspaper (of Atlanta) has taken the matter 
up, and it looks as if we see the faint dawn of a day of common 
sense, At the Association in Athens, Prof. H. C. White, pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University, read, on the subject of 
scientific education in schools, nearly, if not quite, the best 
paper I ever heard read before the Georgia Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. It was as delightful as it was sensible, and was es- 
pecially distinguished by not taking an extreme view. 

We departed from precedent by electing for our next presi- 
dent a gentleman of liberal education, not a teacher, Mr. Sam- 
uel Barnett. Mr. Barnett taught in early life; would twice 
have been made chancellor of the University, but health made 
him decline; is thoroughly interested in improved methods; 
and has shown more interest in the Association than any un- 
professional man in the State. 


A PAIR OF ODD GOVERNORS, 


It is a sort of crisis in the affairs of education in Georgia, 
and one hopeful sign is the election of a governor in favor of 
the schools, thoroughly to be depended upon and a sagacious 
statesman. Georgia has had four governors in little more than 
six months: Colquitt, Stephens, Boynton (pro tem), and now 
McDaniel, who though now less known to outsiders than Alex. 
H. Stephens, is regarded here as fully his equal. One of the 
wisest men in the State said lately, ‘‘McDaniel will be the 
ablest governor Georgia has had in fifty years.”” He and Ste- 
phens are a brace of odd governors. Somebody said, ‘Georgia 
having tried a governor who could not walk, now goes in for a 
man that cannot talk.” Our new governor isa very bad stam- 
merer, and unlike Demosthenes, succeeded without curing his 
defect, but in spite of it. I knew him when he was in college, 
and have watched his career with very great interest through 
success at the bar, until I saw him in our State Senate during 
the course of an impeachment trial which brought together 


as 


some of the ablest and most eloquent lawyers in the State, 


Miltons, Charlotte Brontés, George | mous and excellent “ Ancient Classics for English Readers” |draw men in from the lobbies and streets as soon as he got on pupil 
village, tentiog oni tr ner not plenty ia every country |series, heretofore obtainable only at the price of $100 each, | his feet to make a speech. They thought the conclusions of pk 
eveloped powers. The chapters | but now published in this handsome form for 15 cents each. | his sagacious intellect worth all the trouble of getting at them. al 


Of this book relating to publishing arrangements, to securing! “The Indian Song of Songs,” by Rdwin Arnold, author of 'He was for twelve years om the jadlelacy and 
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author of the most important legislation of that period, and 
also of a valuable provision of our constitution. His influence 
will, if he lives, tell on every great measure taken in Georgia 
for the next twenty years. He was called second choice in the 
convention which nominated him; and I suppose at the time 
he was; but I think likely, almost every man there hoped some 


day to vote for him as governor. The nomination produced | oo 


such unanimity that it was a curious result that the new gov- 
ernor’s name was hardly in the papers the very week before 
the election, and the vote polled for governor was the smallest 
in anybody’s recollection. 

His success is due to both ability and character. For one 
thing, I think he mixed self-respect and respect for others in 
better proportions than almost anybody I ever knew. Now 
don’t keep reminding me that the United States has thirty- 
eight mills, each turning out governors at the rate of one every 
two years. For all that, Georgia’s stammering son is worth 
telling about. A fig for your fluent talkers; this is the man I 
would hold up before a boy if I had one. 

The Atlanta public schools will send some volumes of work 
to Brazil. It comes faom Professor Bizien’s school, the 
Walker-street grammar echoo!,—which, by-the-way. is the largest 
school in Georgia, —seven hundred strong. The work is 
beautiful. Euviza A. Bowxn, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 

ILL1no1s.—State Supt. Raab will deliver the commencement 
address at Bement, May 10 ——Virgil A. Pinkley, a quondam 
normal student, has become professor of Elocution iu Cincin- 
nati Coll. of Music ——Miss Beth Foord leaves Bloomington schools to ac- 
cept a place in St. Paul.—Mr. Evans, one of the Decatur princi " 
will spend the summer in Dakota, improving his farm.—aA. C. Rishel 
of Peru lost a finger recently while teaching physical science. Even the 
teacher’s work is not free from danger.——The teachers of Fulton Co. 
have adopted a set of by-laws and a constitution for their Assoc. The 
regular meetings are to be held at Lewistown, at 10.30 a. m. of the sec- 
ond Saturday of each month, Fifteen constitute a quoram.—— A bill re- 
quiring and supporting an anonual institate in each county has the 
State Senate w hb little opeeeeen The chances are against its poets 
the House.——Aurora K. Division High School gavea A fine entertain. 
ment May 9.——State Supt. Raab has issued “ Circular 5,” giving plan 
and general direction to those engaged in the work of holding teachers’ 
institutes. All who are interested in this work should send for this cir- 
cular, He acknowledges at the close the help of ex-Prest. Edwards, Prest. 
Hewett, Col. Parker, Prof. Metcalf, Supts Braud and Dapprich, Profs. 
Koltwood and Gillan, in the preparation of the circular. 


State Editor, ALBION N. FeLLows, Lemars, Iowa. 


Iowa.—The schools of Council Bluffs are improving rapidly 
under the supervision of Geo, L. Farnham, formerly of Bing- 
hampton, Mass. Mr. Farnham hes recently come into special 

rominence on account of his book on the * Sentence Method” in reading. 

his method is synthetic throughout. It considers the sentence as the unit 
of expression. study of the method will remove many objections that 
the name suggests. It has been tried in some of the best schools, and de- 
cided a success. Supt. Farnham was tendered a brilliant receptionat Bing- 
hampton, when hecame West, He is drawing the highest salary paid in 
the State for school supervision. His success at Council Bluffs been 
marked. Although Council Bluffs can assess her big bridge and serve 
her railroad companies, she was formerly very stingy to her schools. [ 
is pleasing to see that she now desired to lead the State. 

5 . J. McConnell bas been re@lected at Atlantic, and his services re- 

ciated by an increa.e of salary. He now receives $1,200, Marion, Linn 
Co., has had an industrial exhibition which was largely attended, and 
netted a handsome sum.——C. ©. Clark, a graduate of the State Univ., and 
the principal of the Fairfield + School during the past year, has been 
elected to chair of Mathematics in the high schoo! of Burlington.—— Prof. 
J. T. Taylor, the supt. of the Red Oak schools, is regarded as an inde- 
atigable worker.——The Winterset schools change supts.: Prof. E. W. 
Hades of Mt. Ayr goes in, and Prof. Hawk has been promoted to the 
superintendency of the Denison school.——At Marble Kock, Fioyd Co., 
73 pupils obtained an average of 95 per cent. or more in all branches. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 


INDIANA. — The 54th annual commencement of the State 
Univ. will commenceJune 4 with examination of the classes. 
On June 11 an address will be made before the literary socie- 
ties by Mr. James Whitcomb Riley of Indianapolis. On June 
12 Rev. A. M. Wylie, D.D., class of ’62, will address the 
alumni; and on the 18th, the exercises of the graduating class 
will be held, conferring of degrees, etc.; Lemuel Moss, prest. 


KANs8A8.—Profs, Conway and Hammond have opened a 
private normal school at Independence. Forty-one students 
were enrolled the first week. The school will remain in ses- 
sion until the county institute commences. 


MINNESOTA.—The State Treasurer recently received $20,000 
on account of school lands sold in Pipestone Co. —— Prof. 
Slack, principal of the West St. Paul schools, has delivered a 
lecture on The Vegetable Kingdom. He showed how plants purified the 
air, fertilized the earth, and were a means of enjoyment and of cultivat- 
log perception, memory, judgment, and language. The lecturer entered 
& protest net the wholesale destruction of vegetable-life now in pro- 
gress, es ally inthe West. The lecture was listened to with great at- 
tention a large audience.——The Freeborn Co. leachers’ Assoc., at its 
last meeting, added eight new members. Supt. Levens is making the 
people acquainted with new school-laws, and what is going on education- 
4 through the local papers, Monticello, Sleepy Eye, and Mansfield 
will build new school-houses this season. 

The commencement exercises of the Winona State Normal School will 
pe May 28, 29, and 30, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. Monday 
ornate Class day exercises, an planting class tree: Tuesday, meeting 
+ the Alumni Assoc. ; Wednesday, ng exercises. ——The Mankato 

igh school Library, is valued at $1,500.—— The attendance upon the 
Spring institutes is excellent, and the interest very commendable. —In 
many counties of the State the teachers are organizing associations, aud 
ine custaining weekly and monthly meetings for the purpose of discuss- 
ins the many questions pertaining to their workin the school-room. This 

asure indloation of healthy progress. 


MIssourRI.— The followin 
. g are the appropriations by the 
State Legislature for educational purposes for the years 1883-4: 
One-fourth of the State revenue for 1883, $392,242.14; Inter- 
jo A. school fund, 1883, $174,540; Est. l4 State revenue for 1884, $400,000; 
81 wrens on school fand, 1884, $174,540; State school moneys for 1883-4, 
pice total for State Univ., $192,840; total for normal schoo 
Lincoln Inst., $16,000; Deaf and Dumb Inst., $115,500; B 
yium, $57,000, Total for educational purpos:s, $1,629,407. 


y MICHIGAN. —Prof. George of the State Normal School at 

jpailanth is again able to perform his duties, after prolonged 
8 ckness, Ex-Congressman Willets visited and addressed the 
a May 2; be assumes control of the school, as principal, July 1. The 
Sraduating class this year numbers 10.—One hundred and eighty-four 
— were enrolled in the Saline schools last term,——The total number 
oa ildren of school-age in Washtenaw Co., in 1883, is 12,710, and the 
er of primary-school interest fund to which they are entitled is 
an eae. f this number Ann Arbor city has 2.721, dra $3,891.03, 
ng $2,047.76. The ment per capita 


Chicago and St. Louis, June 26 and 27, and annually hereafter on the 
Tuesday and Wednesday preceding commencement. The Rev. James 
VU. Marray, D.D., professor of English Literature in Princeton Coll., N.J., 
will deliver the commencement address this year. Dr. Murray, formerly 
ppaer of the Brick Church, New York City, is a graduate of Brown 

ulv., where he was a classmate of Prest. Angeil.—There are now 
three ladies on the Flint Board of Ed.—There is talk of removing Or- 
chard Lake Military Acad. from Pontiac to St. Clair, for better accom- 
modations, 
eighty teachers are required to teach the schools of Houghton 
- The wages per month vary from $30 to $215, the average being $60. 
‘The average wages of men is §88, of women $53. Within the year one 
hundred applicants have presented themselves for examination, 71 of 
whom received certificates. There are 14 teachers that have graduated 
from the Michigan Normal School, and 11 graded schools. There is a 
teachers assoc. which meets once a year, with an enroliment of 100, and 
@ supts’ assoc. which meets quarterly. 

Charlevoix Co. is divided into 65 school districts. Teachers’ w. 
range from $20 to $35 per month. There were 45 teachers at the March 
examinations. There will be a teachers’ institute in June or J aly. 


r Co.: Almont, E. P. Curry; Arcadia, John Shell; Attica, Rufus 

uler; Burlington, Henry Seaman; Dryden, John 8. Calkius; Deerfield, 
M Murray; Elba, Edward Conly; Goodland, E. P. Rogers; Hadiey, J. W. 
Tower; Imlay, John Robinson; Lapeer, John T. Clark; Metamora, Elias 
Martin; Mayfield, Phineas Arms; Marachon, John L. Preston; North 
Branch, Charles W. Ballard; Oregon. A. W. Gray; Rich, Eli Richards. 


MARYLAND.—The report of the Baltimore public schools 
for the past year shows that the whole number of schools has 
been 121, containing 35,649 enrolled pupils, and 826 teachers. 
The report rccognizes the necessity of a secure tenure of office for 
teachers. The charge that the board has been controlled by political 
considerations in the general management of the schools and especially 
in the appointment of teachers, is explicitly denied, 


State Editor, D. B. Jounson, A.M., New Berne, N.C. 
NortuH Caro.ina.—The annual meeting of the Assoc. of 
Co. Supts. will be held at Chapel Hill, on the first Wednesday 


of July. The following is the outline of program: 

Tuesday Evening, July 3.—Address of Welcome by Rev. A. W. Man- 
gum, D.D. Response by the Rev. W. B. Pressley. 

Wednesday.— Paper by E. T, Jones: ‘The Encouragements and Dis- 
couragements of the Practical Work of the Co. Supt."’ Discussion. Pa- 

r by Rev. W. 8. Long: Examination of Teachers,—its Method, 

ope, and Purpose.” Papér by L. H. Rothrock of Rowan: “ The Dis- 
cipline pf the School-room.”’ Discussions in order. Address by Hon. J. 
C. Scarborough. 

Thursday.—Paper by B. F. Grady, Jr., of Duplin: “ Personal Inspec- 
tion of the Schools by the Supts. Discussion. Brief reports by — 
Paper by B. W. Hatcher of Johuston: ‘‘ The Efficient Supt.” Discussion. 


New Jenrsry.—A late visit to a primary school in Newark 
revealed in one of the rooms, on the wall fronting the pupils, 
a large open case containing samples of the different articles 
manufactured in the city. These specimens were used as subjects for oc- 
casional practical lessons. Is not this idea worthy of adoption ?——Prof. 
KE. V. DeGraff, supt. of Paterson schools, since 1880, has tendered his res- 
wpeticn to tuke effect in June. The school board have offered to raise 
his salary from $2,000 to $3,000, but he prefers to return to his former 
work,— conducting institutes. his success at the various institutes held in 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New England, testify to his rewarkable 
ability as a teacher of teachers, and he cannot fail to meet with fame in 
this his chosen line. During the summer months he will attend institutes 
in North Carolina and Virginia. 


Orxreon. — State Supt. E. B. McElroy has just held a dis- 
trict institute for the second judicial district at Eugene City. 
A very large attendance of teachers, school officers, and friends 
of education was had. aes McElroy does not depend on circular-letters 
alone to influence his teachers. He follows the circulars in person. Of 
63 teachers in Polk Co. 50 attended the district institute, held in April, in 
that county. 

There is much activity this year in the State in planning and erecting a 
better class of en tana a Albany has voted $16,000 for a school- 
house. Salem will build a $15,000 or $20,000 high school. Astoria is 
erecting an eight room building which will cost about $20,000 when com- 
pleted. Portland will complete the two twelve-roaem buildings begun last 

ear. When done each will have cost about $40,000. Contracts will be 
Tet immediately for the foundations of their new high school, which will 
be a brick structure, 16 school rooms, audience-room, etc.; the total cost 
is estimated at $75,000. It will be the most elegant and commodious 
school-building on the coast. The Dallas has just occupied a new brick 
school which cost $17,000. The northwest coast ls looming into promi- 
nence in school-matters. 

The school board of Portland lately sold the original school block, pur- 
chased “in the stumps” in 1856 for $1,000, to the North Pacific Terminal 
Co. for $75,000. The old “‘ Central School”’ has been removed to a new 
location. The Terminal Co. will erect on the old block a magnificent 
hotel, There are 2,750 pupils and 65 teachers in the public schools of Port- 
land. Salaries range from $650 to $2,000 The teacher of the lowest (8th) 
primary grade receives the same pay as the teacher of the lowest (4th) 
grade of the grammar school. No one with less than three Yay of prac- 
tical experience is permitted to teach in the lowest grade. No distinction 
on acconnt of sex is known in the Portland schools. Salaries are graded 
according to position and experience, and whoever is chosen to a position 
receives the salary of that position. 

The last Legislature raised the general school-tax from three mills to 
four wills. Boards of directors were empowered to levy and collect rate- 
bills when necessary to complete a term of school. Two normal schools 
were recognized, and placed under control of the State board,—one at 
Monmouth (Prof. D. T. Stanley, formerly of Kirkville, Mo.), and the 


other at Ashland (Prof. M. G. al). 


State Editor, L. D. BROWN, Hamilton, O. 


Onto. — Rev. A. D. Mayo, D.D., will lecture at Chickering 
Inet., Cincinnati, on Thursday, May 31, at 10.00a. m.; subject: 
“* What is Education ?”’ and on Friday, June 1, on *‘ Natural 
Methods of Instruction.’’ 

The 10th meeting of the 8S. W. O. Teachers’ Assoc. was held in Hamil- 
ton, April 28, The program was well carried out. Mr. Reed of Cincin- 
pati, in treating of the Nihilists, showed himseli to be of one of these in 
his attitude towards the schools and the press. He advocates educational 
and journalistic reforms with a J, that is not without power. Prof. 
Smith and others discussed Mr. ’spaper. Prof. L. R, Kiem of the 
Cincinnati Normal School read a scholarly paper on pedagogy. “The 
Force of education,” according to Allen Andrews’ address, “ is centrifugal 
rather than centripetal. The objective point of all sound culture is the 
kingship of the individual.” This address was, we think, one of the pro- 
foundest which the Assoc. has yet heard, Dr. John Mickleborough, the 
retiring president, handled the gavel with skill. The officers for the en- 
suing year are: Prest.—H. Bennett, Franklin, Vice-/rest.—Miss Mary 
Coulson, Oxford. Sec.—J.H. Lowe, Hartwell. Treas.—T. A. Pollock, 
Miamisburg. Ex. Com.—L. VD. Brown, Hamilton; John Mickleborough, 
Cincionati; and C. F. Palmer, Eatou. The next meeting will be held in 
Cincinnati, Oct. 27, 1883. The retiring secretary of the Assoc., Supt. J. 
P. Cummings of Riverside, announced that the annual session of the Ohio 
Teachers’ Asscc., for 1883, will be held at Lake Chautaqua, New York. 

April 27, which is Arbor Day in Ohio, was celebrated in Cincinnati, and 
others cities and towns of the State, by tree-planting, marking groves 

reviously planted, and other appropriate exercises. Bellefontaine has a 
lanting society headed by real Kenvedy. Last year this society 
planted more than a tho shade-trees, mostly glms, 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The commencement exercises of the Con- 
neautville (Crawford Co.) High School were of an exceedingly 
interesting character. There were twelve graduates to whom 
diplomas were given by Co. Supt. Chamberlain. Dr. Higbee. State Supt., 
delivered an earnest, able address on Education, which was a compre- 
hensive review of the good work done and ray 4 done by our common- 
school system and a plea for greater interest in the schools, better school- 
buildings, a higher standard of excellence and more encouragement and 
higher salaries to teachers. Prof. T. D. is principal of the Con- 
neautville schools. 
agem the State. Al- 
though this is but his first year, the school has been so Selene and 


city 1,431, drawi 
against $1.28 ta 1.06 in 1881. 
for entrance to the Univ. at Ann Arbor will be held in 


wise 
in attendance, and 9 teachers are employ McCreary 
are 260 pu is in a of whe 


Sourishing under the man- guar 


Rev. C. N. Shaeffer, who for the past six years has had charge of the 
Keystone Normal School, at Katztown, has great cause for encourage- 
ment, from the fact that at no time in its history has the school been so 
prosperous as at present. It has recently purchased the mineralogical 
collection of the late Reuben Bast, and made considerable additions to its 
libraries. There are 588 students enrolled, The faculty consists of 16 in- 
structors. 

Reports from orphan schools show that the cny be received in 
them are appreciated, and the attendance in most p is very good. 
Noticeable among these schools is that at Hartford, Susquehanna Co., 
where there are pupils in attendance. Six teachers as-ist the princi- 
R y—H. 8. Sweet,—who has had charge of the school for fifteen years. 

he work there is so thoroughly done that pupils completing the course 
are admitted into the senior classes of no: schools. 


State Editor, T. C. KARNS, Union City, Tenn. 
TENNESSEE. — Rev. A. D. Mayo visited the Union City 
graded school on the 9th inst., and lectured in the evening to 
a large audience at the Methodist Church. His subject was 
** How does Universal Education Pay?” The lecture and the visit were 
highly appreciated. The good that Dr. Mayo is doing in the South is 
great beyond calculation. The Doctor was bandsomely entertained 
while in Union City. He was announced to lecture at Jackson on the Lith, 
and then would return to Memphis to finish his work there. He will 
raat pat the Ist of June, visiting Cincinnati and Dayton. O., oa 
return trip. 

Vanderbilt Univ., at Nashville, is now giving a course in mechanical 
instruction for the benefit of young mechanics. The Mechanics and Man- 
ufacturers’ Assoc. of Nashville, at a late meeting appointed a committee 
to confer with the Vanderbilt trustees, anu secure the extension of the 
course to include a full and compiete free school of manual technol 
and mechanical design. Steps were also taken to secure night sohools tor 
the benefit of those not able to attend during the day. 
The West Tennessee Normal Inst. will open at Jackson, June 11, and 
close July 6. The officers are: Prest.—Supt. T.J. Porter. Vice-Prest.— 
Prof. J. W. Conger. Sec. — Prof. L. Trousdale, Jr. The purpose of the 
Institute is to offer teachers and those preparing to teach an opportunity 
to become acquainted with the best methods of teaching the fundamental 
branches: arithmetic, grammar, geography, reading, writing, and spell- 
ing. Methods suitable to both primary and advanced classes will be given. 
The subject of school management will be treated both by lectures and 
praeee class-exercises. The course of instruction will also combine a 
horough review of the common branches, so that teachers will be better 
roe to pass examinations. The instructors are specialista in the 
ranches which they will teach. An especial feature of the [nostitute will 
be a course of evening lectures upon educational subjects, which will be 
of interest to both teachers and patrons. Another feature is the Satur- 
day session, which will take the form of an educational convention. 
Such subjects as “ Literature in Schools,” and ‘‘ How and What can Teach- 
ers do to Direct the Reading of their Pupils?” will be discussed. Tuition 
is free, and teachers and others who desire to attend will be at no expense 
except for traveling and board, which will cost from $12 to $15 for the 
month. Those who desire to engage boarding before coming can do so, 
by addressing the president or secretary at Jackson. 

State Supt. Paine and Prof. Frank Gooman are at Knoxville making 
arrangements for the summer normal institute at that place, 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Many educators will always remem- 
ber with interest the visit of Miss Loizillon and Miss Coutua- 
rier, commissioned by the French Minister of Public Instr. to 
study education in this country. F. Buisson, director of primary school 
writes from the Ministry to General Eaton sending thanks for the kin 
reception given these ladies and for the attention shown them, and desir- 
ing to reciprocate if a commission is sent to France; and Hon. Jules Sieg- 
fried, mayor of Havre, also sends special thanks for the “yim! reception 
Miss Couturier met with — journey through the United States. 
Miss Loizillon, the Inspectrice Generale, writes thay she has been ill for 
a time, but has at last finished her report, and says: ‘ Although returned 
to France, and happy enough to be here, I often cross the seas in imegin- 
ation, and see again your aatiful country. I can recall the minutest 
details of everything that impressed me there, the places I saw, the 
schools, and above ali the pie whom | met, and for whom I entertain a 
grateful recollection. Se kind enough to speak of this to all those I met 
who have not forgotten me.” 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The last catalogue of Phillips-Exeter Acad is just re- 
ceived. It recordsthe names of 206 different students; viz., 45 
seniors, 55 middle, 57 junior, and 49 preparatory. This acad- 
emy ranks among the best fitting-schools in the Nation, and 
its great prosperity results from its real merits. Dr. Perkins’ 
management of the Acad. has been eminently successful, and 
his withdrawal from his position as principal to accept a recent 
call to another field of labor, will be seriously regretted by its 
friends,—-if he goes. 

— Prof. and Mrs. E. D. Sanborn have returned from Florida, 
where they spent the winter. 

— The Dartmouth faculty have engaged Prof. L. Alonzo 
Butterfield, of Boston, to give instruction in elocution to the 
prize speakers and commencement orators. Prof. B. was an 
associate of Prof. Monroe in the Boston School of Oratory, and 
ranks very high among the masters in his department. 

— The Manchester Teachers’ Assoc. is doing excellent work. 
Four meetings are arranged for the present term, two of which 
have already taken place. Monday evening, April 23, Rev. 
Henry Powers delivered a lecture before the teachers upon 
‘*Some of the Essentials of a Common-School Education.”’ 
At the meeting of the Assoc., May 7, the subject of Language 
was treated by Misses Bunton and Manahan and Mr. Sher- 
burne, each of whom presented an abie paper upon the topic, 
the three covering the rank of the various grades from the 
lowest primary to the senior class in the hizh school. 

Miss L. R. Quint, having resigned to accept a more lucrative 
position elsewhere, at the beginning of the term a new teacher 
was required. Miss Georgie A. Wyman of the training class 
was given the vacant place. 

Supt. Buck reports that he finds great difficulty in obtain- 
ing competent substitutes to meet the demands. The mem- 
bers of the training class have been called upon for that pur- 
pose more frequently than usual, often leaving only four upon 
regular duty. 

be crowded condition of the schools in ’Squog indicates 
that additional school-rooms must be provided vefore another 


September. 


VERMONT. 


— The new college chapel of the University at Burlington 
has been completed and recently occupied, for the first time. 
This chapel is intended to be a memorial. Everything in it is 
the gift of some graduate, and the furnishing, so far, over 
$1,000, has been from the alumni. A silver tablet is to be 
placed in each seat in recognition of the gift of the alumni; 
the central window is to be a memorial to Prest. Marsh, and 
the one next south to Prof. G. W, Benedict, Several of the 
windows will be made memorials to other deceased presidents 
and professors of the University. Tablets upon the halls will 
commemorate Prest. Marsh and the students who fell in the 
civil war. The desk, the chairs, and the carpets are all in ex- 
cellent taste, and every arrangement is fitted to awaken new 
interest in this honored institution. With its new ehapel and 
magnificent Library Building about to be, the University has a 
antee of future prosperity and usefulness. 

— The State has recently recovered $200,000 through the be- 
quest of Mr. Arunah Huntington, of Brantford, Canada, for 
the benefit of her public schools. Mr, Huntington was a native 


of Vermont, and when he left the State was not worth $500, 


| 
ere present a © March 6xaminations; 
42 received certificates. At Columbiavilie there were 67 applicants. 
The institute beld this year at Imlay City, conducted by Prof. McLouth 
of the Normal School, and Prof. Demmon of the Univ., was decidedly | 
successful. There were 100 present.——The following persons have been 
appointed chairmen of the boards of - for the various towns | 
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He died in ’77, and his will, after having passed through al! 
the Canada courts, has been sustained, and the money paid 
over to the State authorities. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—The Assoc. of Sub-masters of the Boston schools 
held their last meeting for the year Tuesday eve, May 15, 1883 
The occasion was one of special! interest, calling out the entire 
membership with the exception of two. The post-prandial 
exercises began with the reading of the secretary’s report. 
The secretary,—Mr. E. Bradford Gay,—formerly sub-master, 
now principal of the Warren School, at the close of his report, 
resigned the position he has heid for five years. His efficient 
services as secretary, and genial fellowship, made his with- 
drawal a great loss tothe Assoc. After the acceptance of his 
retirement the following resolutions were uuanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the retirement of Brother E. Bradford Gay from the 
position of em | and from active membership of the Sub-masters’ 
Assoc, is considered by its members with regret. 

Resolved, That his long service as secretary, and the rare ability with 
which he has ‘ormed the duties of the position, his scholarly attain- 
ments, and fellowship, have won the esteem and gratitade of this 


Resolved, as an h member, Brother will be 

An engrossed copy of the resolutions was then presented to 
Mr. Gay, and, as a more substantial token of esteem, good- 
will, and pleasure in his membership, he was invited to accept 
from his associates a group of beautiful, classic Bisque figures, 
representing Ceres and Diana. Mr. Gay was asked to remem- 
ber that Ceres governed the world by her gentle laws, and at 
the same time taught the art of tilling the earth, sowing the 
seed, and gathering the golden harvest; that the name of her 
companion, Diana, indicated modesty and honor; and that both 
most elegantly typified the noble profession of the Assoc. Mr. 
Gay accepted the gift in his modest, happy way, and at the 
same time gave a review of the important changes in the or- 
ganization of the Assoc. during his administration. The guest 
of the evening was S. W. Pollard, Esq., who gave an able and 
happy zodlogical address upon the “ Bulls and Bears of Wal! 
Street.”” The relative merits of Puts,”’ ** Calis.” ‘‘ Margins,”’ 
and “‘Straddies”’ were fully presented, and the fleecing of the 
“Lambs ”’ was shown as the natural result of taking a “ Flyer ”’ 
in the fancy realms of speculation. After the address, the 
committee on the annual June excarsion reported in favor of 
a ride over the route taken by Paul Revere, through Lexington 
and Concord. The report was adopted. Mr. A. H. Kelly, sub- 
master of the Chapman School, was unanimously chosen as 
secretary of the Assoc. A mutual exchange of good wishes 
by the members closed the exercises, and the Assoc. adjourned 
to the evening of the third Tuesday in September. 


— The sixteenth Means Prize-speaking of original composi- 
tions in Phillips Acad., Andover, took place the 17th inst., 
under the direction of Prof. Churchill, the prizes being awarded 
to 8. T. Livingston, Jaffrey, N. H.; C. T. Sempers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; and H. F. Perkins, Salem, N. H. The prizes were 
awarded by Wm. G. Means, Esq., of Boston. 

— The next semi-annual meeting of the New-England Assoc. 
of Schoo! Supts. will be held in the rooms of the School Com., 
Mason street, Boston, on Friday, May 25. Program: 

9.% to 11.00—The presentation and discussion of the subject of “ Arith- 
metic”: 1. Arithmetic in Primary Sc-ools,—G. C. Fisher, Weymeuth; J. 
E Kimball, Newton. 2. Arithmetic in Grammar Schools,_-G. f. Fletcher, 
Maine; E. L. Kirtland, Holyoke. 3. Arithmetic in High Schools,—0. B. 


Bedford; Daniel Leach, Rhode 


Bruce, Jr., Lynn; W. EB. Hatch, Milford. 4. Text- in Arithmetic,— 
H. F. Harrington, New a; Island. | 


PARVO.” 


to or No Recess,”—E. H. Davis, Woburn; J. L. 
rewste: wrence. 
All supts. are cordially invited to be present and participate in the dis- 


— Through the efforts of their able and earnest supt., Mr. 
W. E. Hatch, the teachers of Milford have organized an assoc. 
known as the “‘ Milford Teachers’ Assoc.,” for the purpose of 
advancing educational interests in town. The following offi- 
cers Prest.—Edward Day. Vice-Prest.—Kate E. 
Martin. Sec. and Treas.—Alzie R Hayward. Ez. Com.—W. 
E. Hatch, F. B. Sherburne, H. W. Lull, Mary J. Kelley, and 
Cora Rollins. At the first monthly meeting, May 14, an excel- 
lent program was presented by the Ex. Com. consisting of pa- 
pers on ‘** Teaching of Technical Grammar in the Grammar 
School,’”” by Mr. Edward Day; “ Abuses of the English Lan- 
guage,”’ by F. B. Sherburne; and *‘ How Should a Recitation 
be Conducted ?”’ by Miss Emily 
tion-paper in Geography,” novel and interesting, with some 
sunaibenl | hints on teaching the subject by H. W. Lull, priaci- 
pal of the high school. Some practical talks by Mr. Hatch on 
** Teaching Square and Cube Roots,’’ and by Miss Julia Barry 
on “First Term’s Work in the Primary School’’ completed 


the program. 

— The Worcester Co, Teachers’ Assoc. will meet at Worces- 
ter, Saturday, May 26. The program is as follows: 

Papers on Natural Sciences in High Schools of Limited Means? by 
Prin. J. G. Scott, Westfield. Gocgsephy Taught by Topica; C. F. King, 
Boston. Primarv Arithmetic; Supt. . ©. Fisher. Lilustrated by Miss 
H. E. Darcy with a class. Reading; Prof. H. P. Townsend. 


At 3 15a series of short rs by Miss L. M. Bagley, Fitch ; Miss 
BM. Howe, Southboro, Mise E. M. Bigelow, Athol; Miss I. L. Gaskill, 


Worcester; Miss S. M. Averill, Worcester; Mrs, E. J. Lyford, Worcester. 
Miss A. H, WHITNEY, Sec. B. F. Brown, Prest. 
HAMPDEN CO. TEACHERS’ AS880C. 


— The 36th annual meeting of the Hampden Co. Teachers’ 
Assoc. was called to order in Springfield, May 19; Prest. Law- 
rence in the chair. 

Princ. Addie McKechnie of Springfield read the opening pa- 
per on the Improvement of Primary Schools. She urged the 
use of a long table and buttons in teaching numbers, a mould- 
ing-board for geography, and prettily-decorated school-rooms 
for refining the tastes of the pupils. 

Prin. S. F. Chester thought that sham and dishonest work 
of the pupils is the curse of grammar schools. There is too 
much smoothing-away work by oral teaching ; further, no 
school room should have more than 40 pupils. He favored 
discontinuing the old-time recess. 

Prin. C. E. Fish of Chicopee argued that it is not the busi- 
ness of high schools to give technical training, but to build up 
character. He also favored cutting out studies from the 


courses. 

Prof. E. A. Hubbard discussed ‘‘ Supervision,’’ and Mr. A. 
C. True, School Libraries,’’ 

In the afternoon Supt. Stone read an excellent address on 
** A Good Teacher in a Good School.’”’ He said that to stim- 
ulate the interest of the pupil is the main thing, and the pupil 
should be made to seek information, make it his own, and use 
his own language. The pupil should do most of the talking 
in any well-conducted recitation. There can be no good teach- 
ing without order. In teaching, the will has been too much 
negieeted of late. Unrestrained will is filling the schools with 


‘incompetent pupils. Let them have a good example, and then 


make them live out every day the virtues of punctuality, 
truthfulness, and concentrated attention. 
The closing paper was by Rev. Dr. McKenzie of Cambridge 
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on “School Ethics.” The teaching of religious and natural 
morality was advocated. 

The officers for the qneving. year are: Prest.—E. Brookings 
of Springfield. Vice-Prest.—C. E. Fish of Chicopee. Sec.—J. 
H. Haldeman of Westfield. Treas.—Dwight Clark of Indian 
Orchard. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

— Henry L. Peckham has been appointed a cadet tn the U. 
S. Naval Acad. from Representative The 
t ade by competitive examination. 

F, Morebant, Col. Merchant of the BR. I. Demo- 

crat, won a prize o elocutionary excellence at Mowry & 
ff’s School recently. 

There is be festival of the children of the 

Pawtucket public schools, June 8. Among those announced 

to take part are Mrs. Dr. Ashton, F. 8S. Gardner, Bowen R,. 

Church, cornet soloist, and Mr. E. Hoffman, pianist. 

— A new organ was recently placed in the grammar school, 
Warren, The funds with rapes it was bought were solicited 
b ral girls in the school. 

yx Tt is said that Prest. Robinson’s Corozier lectures deliy- 
ered this spring, are to be brought out in book-form. 

— Miss Jennie Baker has taken Miss Annie Barrus’s place 
as teacher in one of the Campbell schools, in Warren. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain. 

— It will be a source of sincere regret to the friends of edu- 
cation, and particularly of the Normal School, that Prof. Carle- 
ton has tendered his resignation, to take effect at the close 
of the present term. This will be a very great loss to the 
school, and also to the cause of education in the State. Mr. 
Carleton has held the position to great acceptance for 14 years, 
and about 500 pupils have graduated under his care. The 
general management of the school has been excellent, and its 
influence has been felt for good throughout the State. Not 
only has Mr. Carleton managed the school with great skill and 
success, but he has ever manifested an active and leading part 
in the educational interests of the State, nee ever ready to do 
his full share of any work which should tend to the improve- 
ment of schools and the awakening of general interest in the 
cause of education. It will be no easy matter to fill the posi- 
tion which Prof. Carleton has so long and so well filled. 

— Some two or three years ago the citizens of the pleasant 
and thriving village of North Manchester erected a school- 
house which is a credit to the place. It is of brick, two stories 


high, and of attractive appearance. A large playground is at- 
tached to the building. There are six rooms, all of them 
pleasant, and well provided with ventilating-flues. The prin- 
cipal of the school is Mr. Charles E. Andrew, and the general 
appearance of the several rooms was every waycreditable. At 
South Manchester, or Cheyneyville, is another excellent build- 
ing quite as large as the first-named, with six or eight depart- 
ments. This school has been su 


ecessfully managed by Mr. 


Bidwell, a teacher of large experience. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
OVERWORKED NERVOUS SYSTEMS. 


Dr. Edward L. Duer, Philadelphia, says: ** I have used it 


for several years. considering it valuable in overworked nerv- 
ous systems, and in the exhausted condition following pro- 


tracted fevers.’ 


Tried and Tested. 


Read what is said: 

“In The People’s Cyclopedia every important sub- 
ject is treated clearly, concisely, and briefly. All the 
facts worth knowing are plainly and compactly 
given. The object aimed atin this valuable work is 
to present in a compact and condensed form all the 
facts contained in the larger and more costly Ency- 
clopedias at a much less cost than the price of any 
similar work.” — Chicago Tribune, 


“I have given an examination to The People's 
Cyclopedia, and find that it answers what I believe 
to be the want of a work of that class. I can recom- 
mend it more especially for the orrice and for the 
BUSINESS-MEN Of the country.” — Gov. BenNJamin F. 
Butier, Boston. 


“We have here in these large volumes a mass of 
facts and statistics that excites one’s admiration and 
astonishment. That so great an amount of informa- 
tion should be included in so small a compass is 
a marvel of book-making. Scarcely an object of 
human quest can be named on which some light is 
not shed by these pages. This Cyclypedia is calcu- 
lated to reach the masses, for the price at which it 
is offered brings it within the reach of all. Here 
is an opportunity to purchase a book of vast im- 
portance at a cost only a trifle greater than that of 
Webster's Dictionary.”"—A.Lrazep S. Rox, Princ. of High 
School, Worcester, Mass, 


The People’s Cyclopedia 


Contains 58,000 topics, nearly double the number of 
subjects treated by either Appleton’s, the Britannica, 
or Chambers’ Cyclopedias; 21 double-page Colored 
Maps; 100 smaller Maps and Diagrams, and over 
5,000 Hngravings. 

It is the result of many years of preparation, and 
embodies the work of over FOUR HUNDRED of the 
ablest scholars of this country and Europe. 

It embraces the ESSENTIAL PARTS of ALL 
other Cyclopedias. it is a revision and correction of 
their many errors. Having just been compiled, it con- 
tains much information not found in other Cyclopedias. 
All current topics are brought down to the present year. 

By careful and systematic editing, by which only 
established facts and practical points are given, by the 
use of abbreviations which save space and yet leave 
the sense perfectly clear, by using an elaborate system 
of cross references by which the repetition of matter 
is entirely avoided, it has been made possible to incor- 
porate the entire work in three large super-royal octavo 
volumes of over 700 pages each. 

It is printed from condensed type made epxressly 
for it, which is perfectly clear and easily read. If the 
matter were set in ordinary type and pages it would make 


TWENTY VOLUMES OF 500 PAGES EACH. 


Tried and Tested. 


Read what is said: 


“Take them all in all, it is mo exaggeration to say 
that these two volumes contain more useful know}l- 
edge than any other ten volumes that can be named. 
and they amply prove their claim to supply a place 
that was not filled before.”—New York Daily Graphic. 


“Its range of information is immense. Its form is 
remarkably compact; its method of separating what 
is comparatively unimportant is admirably skillful. 
It has brought down the history of the whole world’s 
life literally to the present year. To men in any 
vocation it is, in my judgment, worth more than it 
costs.”—F. D. Hunrineton, Bishop of Central New York. 


“Before examining The People's Cyclopedia, I could 
not conceive how so good a work could be made. 
I cannot now imagine how a better one can be 
made.”—S. W. Mason, LL D., Sup’v’r Pub. Schs » Boston. 


“It is very properly named ‘The People’s Cyclo- 
pedia.’ It is not old, foreign, or expensive; but com- 
pact, handsome, handy, new, and suited to every 
American house and home, We heartily commend 
it to all."—Faculty of Syracuse University. 


“The information brought together in these two 
thousand pages is simply marvelous in extent and 
value. The whole work is a monument of industry 
and critical scholarship, and is certain to take its 
place among the standard works of reference of the 
day.”— Boston Post. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


t@~ Send for sample pages and particulars: it will cost you only a postal-card. Address those nearest you. 


MARTIN GARRISON & CO., 


79 Sr., Bosroy, anv Toxonto, Canapa 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


New York anp Saw Francisco. 


JONES BROS. & CO,, 


Cuicago, Sr. Louis, 
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ity of $1,500,000 bushels, 
sing 
Thy glories will pass away > By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 
and rigor cures | wil read with Baroard Condideiee and with Teachers Goring the fe ix andthe lst four 


t round thee a garland fling, 
vives month of May! fair child of spring. 


Farr faces marred with pimples or freckles, 
should use Dr. Benson’s Skin re. Use and 


be happy. 


— “No, sir,’ she said, with emphasis on the 
sir, ‘‘my husband won’t be a candidate for the 
legislature next year. He has learned more 
deviltry during the few weeks he has been in 
in Boston than ever before in all his born days, 
—Boston Post. 

— The universe would not be rich enough to 
buy the vote of an honest man. 


DrrFicuLty of breathing; terrific dreams; 
starting from sleep; swelling of feet and legs; 
purple or blue color of the cheeks, nose, and 
lips, and especially around the eyes; feeble and 
oppressive palpitation ; bleeding from the nose; 
faintness; ringing in the ears; and inability to 
lie on the left side,—are a few characteristics 
of heart-disease. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
comes to the rescue, in furnishing tone to the 
heart and curing all of its diseases. 


— Lord, let War’s tempest cease, 
Fold the whole earth in 
Under Thy wings! 
Make all Thy nations one, 
All hearts beneath the sun, 
Till Thou shalt reign alone, 
Great King of Kings ! 
— In Ode. 


and Chamomile Pills 
Mrs. D. C. Hoppen, 


Dr. Benson’s Cele 
cured me of neuralgia. 
Clay Bank, Va. 


— You can’t well sell your eyes, but you can 
often lend an ear to good purpose, 

— A bonnet covered with birds does not sing, 
but the fellow who has to pay for it whistles 
when the bill comes in. 

— Some of the old railroad men are thinking 
of a process to paralyze and petrify tramps so 
that they can be used as cross-ties. 


Ayer’s SARSAPARILLA has such concen- 
trated, curative power, that it is by far the 
best, cheapest, and surest blood-purifier known. 


— We ought to reverence books, to look at 
them as useful and mighty things. If they 
are good and true, whether they are about re- 
ligion or politics, farming, trade, or medicine, 
they are the message of Christ, the Maker of 
all things, the Teacher of all truth.—Charles 
Kingsley. 


EASILY PROvEN.—It is easily proven that} poard 8 


malarial fevers, constipation, torpidity of the 
liver and kidneys, general debility, nervous- 
ness, and neuralgic ailments yield readily to 
this great disease-conqueror, Hop Bitters. It 
repairs the ravages of disease by converting the 
food into rich blood, and it gives new life and 
vigor to the aged and infirm always. 


— “Madam,” he began, as he lifted his hat 
at the front door, ‘I am soliciting for home 
charities. We have hundreds of poor, ragged, 
and vicious children, like those at your gate, 
and our object is—’”’ ‘‘Sir, those are my own 
children!” she interrupted, and the way that 
front door slammed his toes jarred every hair 
on his scalp-lock.— Detroit Free Press. 


My Wire HAD Firs, 
“For thirty-five years,” says our correspond- 
ent, Henry Clark, of Fairfield, Lenawee Co., 
Mich., “‘my wife had fits. They would last 


about an hour, and sometimes longer. Sa- 
maritan Nervine has permanently cured her.’’ 


— “Untwisting the twine that untwisted be- 


tween, 

They twisted with their twisters the twe 
in a twine; 

Then twice having twisted the twines of 
the twine, 


They twisted the twine they had twisted 
in twain, 


Tue Diamond Dyes for family use have no 
equals. All popular colors easily dyed, fast 
and beautiful. 10 cts. a package for any color. 


HAYESVILLE, Onto, Feb. 11, 1880. 
Iam very glad to say I have tried Hop Bit- 
» and never took anything that did me as 
much good. I only took two bottles, and I 
men em to my patients, an t the 
best results from their 


C. B. Mercer, M.D. 


in elevator in the country 
longing to the Pennsylvania 


— The largest 
8 said to be that 


— English capitalists have bought the Pan- 
handle of Texss, which has an area of 5,000 
square miles. The contract has been put out 
for a wire fence 200 miles long, to head off the 
cattle from ranging north. 


CLEANSE the scalp from scurf and dandruff, 
and keep the hair pliable, by the use of Hall’s 
Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer. 


— Even the weakest man is strong enough 
to enforce his convictions. 

— Few persons have cou enough to seem 
as good as they really are, — Tae 

— Blessings are often not valued until they 
are gone, : 


STINGING, irritation, inflammation, all Kidney and 
Urinary Complaints cured by “ Buchu-Paiba.”  §1. 


— A sweet and innocent compliance is the 
cement of love, 


— Friendship is the most sacred of all moral 
bonds. 


OUTLINES OF THE 


CONSTITUTIONAL HLISTORY 


THE 


UNITED STATES. 


By LutHer H, 
13mo, $1.50. 
Our Constitution as Seen in Our History. 


I. ITS ORIGIN. Events that lead to it, and ideas that 
it gave expression to. 

IL. ITS NATURE. Detailed explanations of the scope 
and nature of its provisions. 

IfI, ITS OPERATION. The leading events of our po- 
history and their relations to our organic 


Ww. 
ay Sent to Teaches for examination, postpaid, on 
receipt of 75 cents, 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
417 tf 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


C.W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Periodicals. The School Bul- 
letin and N. Y. State Educa- 
tional Journal. Established in 
1874. Monthly, 16 pp., 10 x 14. 
Per year, $1.00. 


The School Room. A Monthly Journal of Practical 
Help to Young Teachers. Established 1881. 16 pp., 
7x10. Per year, 50 cta. 

Standa Boeks. Dime Question Books, The 
ts’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 

Bong Badget, and School Room Chorus; Beebe’s First 

Steps Among Figures, Bardeen’s Common School Law, 

Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, &c., &. 

School Supplies, Agalite and Slate- Pencil Black- 
lating, Cheney G » Dissected Maps, &c. 


Everything used in Schools. Stamp for Catalogues. 


MEMBERS OF THE 


Mass. Teachers 


ASSOCIATION 


will receive their copies of the new volume of Proceed. 
ings 1881 and 1882, Addresses 1882 (full text), 225 pp- 
(see JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, p. 202), upon sending 


10 cts. to ALFRED BUNKER, Treas., 
Price to non-members,} Boston Highlands, Mass. 
50 cents. 


History of the Association, 1845-80: 
Origin, First Members, Constitution, Meetings, Lec- 

tures, Massachusetts Teacher, etc., etc.; 220 pages. 

Price, 33 cents. 

For this volume, also, address as above. 416 tf 


“A Thoroughly Good Book for Young Readers.” 
MARTIN, THE SKIPPER. 


By JAmEs F. Coss, author of “ The Watchers on the 
Longshi »”” ete. 'a tale for boys and seafaring folks. 


12mo, pp., $1.50. 

«“ The work of a practical writer. A spirited story, 
well narrated. An camirable Watchers 
on the Longships.’”"—Mail and Express. 


“An Absorbing Narrative of Peril and Heroism.” 
THE WATCHERS ON THE LONGSHIPS. 


By James F. Cops, author of ‘‘ Martin, the Skipper,” 
etc. Second Am. edition. 12mo, 360 pp., $1.50. 


A story of thrilling interest, founded on fact, illas- 
tratin and faithfulness to duty. This 
pook has become very popular in England, having 
reached its 8th edition. ing with events and con- 
ditions of society a century ago add interest to it, and, 
apart from its deep and manly piety, the took hasa 
special value as a pictare of coast-life and of all that 
has to do with the lights that now star the shores of all 
civilized nations, and with the lives of all the men 
that keep those lights burning. 


For sale by all booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
421 a 13 Astor Place, New York. 


for THe JOURNAL, 


d, $1.50. 
Boston. 


Address N. E. Pus. 


resident pupils in his o 
419f 


© of his colleagues. 


wn family on October 2. For prospectus, address 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, (29 West Chester Park, Boston. 


SUMMER SCHOOL of ELOCUTION. 


TERM OF SiX WEEKS---JULY 2 to AUCUST 10. 


Cobourg, 
Ontario, 
Canada. | » 


Clergymen, and all classes o 


knowledge of a vitally important and exceeding 

ible interference with their regular duties. Delightful Climate, 
or Boarding, Inexpensive Excursion. 
Send for Descriptive Circular to JOHN 8S. BECHTEL, Sec’y National School of 
location and Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


This Course combines Recreation with Study, and affords to Teachers, La’ 


f advanced students, the opportunity of acquiring a 
practical subject. with the least 
Moderate Rates 


419 eow 


Employment 


for "Teachers 


DURING VACATION. 


oR 
COMMISSION. 


420 b For full particulars address 


| A RARE OPPORTUNITY for either TEMPORARY 
OR PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT. 


D. WATSON, Greenfield, Mass. 


DARTMOUTH 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


Summer School of Science. 


PRACTICAL COURSES IN 
ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTY, PHYSICS. 
Five WEEKS, BEGINNING JULY 10. 

Address, for Circular, 
420a Pror. C. F. EMERSON, Hanover, N. H. 


ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY. 


Summer School of French and German, beginning 


should have Application-form. 
postage 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 


and Fereign, fer Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, low 
high,—shoul 
t Re 


see Candidates’ New Balle- 

t is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seckin 
atled for 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American School Institute 
262 eow 1? East 14rH STREET, NEW YORK. 


July 2, 1883. Instruction entirely in the language. 
Conducted by Miss M. Vitzthum v. Eckstidt of Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary, So. Hadley, Mass.,and by Mdlle. 
Valérie Dietz, Sosepenty of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, now 
at Mrs. Piatt’s School, Utica, N.J. For pa lars 
apply to Miss Vitzthum. 4181 


Introd 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


TONIC SOL-FA INSTITUTE, 24 Year. 


A Tonic Sol fa Institute of three weeks will be held 
at SPRINGFIELD, MASS., beginning July 9. The 
course of instruction embraces elementary and ad. 
vanced work, and includes ear and voice-training, sight- 
reading, harmony, kindergarten music, and method of 
teaching. Pupils prepa in each grade for the various 

@ special purpose o 8 Institute is to Lg ame 
teachers for the rapidly increasing demand for Tonic 
Sol-fa instruction in all parts of the country. 

Instructors: DANIEL BATCHELLOR, THEO. F. Szw- 
ARD, THOS. CHARMBURY. Terms for full course, $10. 
For circulars, address, THOMAS CHARMBURY, 

419 tf West Springfield, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ AIDS. 


FOWLER & WELLS publish many works which, 
while they are not School ks, are of special interest 
to Teachers as Aids in their.work. A new and com- 
plete list of their works and a back number of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be sent to every 
Teacher who will send address on postal-card. 

Address FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 
417h 753 B way, New York. 


INSTITUTE 
Instructor and Lecturer, 
GEO. P. BEARD, A.M. 


For Circulars and Correspondence address, 
Till Jay, 1883, CALIFORNIA, PENN. 
419 After Jul 


to coll » schools, and families superior 


MISS M. J, TOUNG, 
Square, New York. 
Home and 


oreign’ /EACHERS’ AGENCY. 


AND AOCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 
Tutors, Governesses, Lect Companions, Secre- 
taries,and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 
No charge to those employing teachers, nor to 
teachers until 
KE. MIRIAM COYVYRIERE & 
East 17th St. (Union Square). 
ey Juvet’s Time and otber Globes. 417 


ONE DAY’S CALLS. 


On Saturday, May 19, we had the following calls for 
teachers: 

One for a lady (Friend) to teach Penmanship and 
Book-keeping in Pa.; one for male High school nei- 
pal in Ohio; one for first-class man to take charge of Mu- 
sic in public schools in Mich.; one for lady (Catholic or 
Protestant) to teach Vocal Music in Catholic school in 
Ills.; one for female High-school Teacher in Ohio; one 
for 8 Primary Teachers; one for female Grammar 
school Teacher in Mich.; one for female Secondary 
Teacher in Ohio. Good salaries. 

are coming very ra ° or - 
tion-form and testimonals. 4 
Address LL. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
PENNA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Allentown, Pa, 


American and 
240 =x (1) 


y ist, RANDOLPH, VT. 
Special to Authors 
THAT 
“Want their WRITINGS PUBLISHED and 
PUSHED” will find it for their interest, be. 
fore making full arrangements, to put them- 
selves in correspondence with D. L. GUERN- 
SEY, Subscription Publisher, 61 Cornhill, 
Boston. 421b 


THE NEW DEPARTURE 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West Street, New York. 


Accomplished and efficient Professors, Tutors, Teachers, 
Governesses, 
recommended to Colleges, 8ch 
advice given in of sch 
families of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, ex-Secretary 


Singers, Musicians, Housekeepers, etc., 
ools,and Families. Best 
References to the 


haisa 


Evarts, Cyrus W. Field, etc. 415 m 


Makes Education free and Self-instruction easy. Learn 
to write, spell and punctuate ; also English Grammar 
at the same time y be new and natural system. More 
learned in a day than in a month by the cld method. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 841.00. Agents wanted. 
Liberal terms. Sells at sight. E. R. PELTON &CO., 
25 Bonp StT., New YORK. 421d 


CHEMICAL 


Teachers Wanted, 


Uf all kinds, for early SPRING, SUMMER, and FALL 
ENGAGEMENTS. Schools su 


TEACHERS 


Agency make it the best avenue to 
situations in the 
OvuR PUBLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL, $1.00 a year. 


lied with Teachers free. 
find the central] location 
and “ Mutual Plan ” of this 


West and South, 


Send oes lication-form and Journal to 


Apparatus and Material. 


A set sufficient for performing most of the experi- 
ments in an elementary manual, as Eliot & Storer’s, 
is offered for sale at a great reduction from cost. 

Also two Telephone Call-bells, Insulators, Wire, etc. 


421 a D. C. B., Box 3037, New 


FOUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
To JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and a renewal of 
your own subscription, will secure 


t 
ATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

School and brary } Ohio. 
supplies at lowest rates. { Agents Wanted, 


ALL THE BUSINESS 


of a first-class Teachers’ Bureau is transacted by the 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENOY. Send for circulars. 

A. LOVELL & CO., Managers, 
420 tf 16 Astor Place, New York. 


Teachers Wanted. 

We are wanting Ba tendents, Grade Teachers, 
8 1 Teachers, and Art Teachers. Vacancies 
all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 


THE WATERBURY WATCH. 
ur New Subscribe ars 16.00 ROCKWAW Teachers’ Agency, TIMES 
own 2.50 > $12.75. BUILD’G., CHICAGO, will supply able Stipts. and 
Packing, Registering, Mailing Watch, .25 ists, good positions in the tral, 
estern, and Southern States for the ensuing 
Address, T. W. BICKNELL, year, in public or private schools. Great demand fo 
296 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. y teachers of Music, Art, Language. Apply early. 
HE DICKENS READER. NATHAN AMER. TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 
27 Teachers Wa St.Louis, Mo. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL 
PENS. 


316 tf 


ve 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00, New. York 


cece for ofery dopartzuent of instruction; recommends 
| 
ky | 
= | 
| 
gr po 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVII.—No. 21. 


Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Index to ular Science. Monthly. 1872 to 1882. - D A Appleton & Co, NY $i 00 
Extempore Speech, and How to Acquire It. - - Pittenger Sch of Eloc’n & Orat’y, Phila 1 50 
The Practice of Education. - - - - Eve, Sidgwick, Abbott Macmillan & Co, NY 50 
The Growth of a People: Study of French History. Lacombe Henry Holt & Co, NY 1 00 
Xenophontis Libri Socratici, - - . - BSchenkl Harper & Bros. NY 50 
Work and Wages. - - - - - - Brassey G P Patnam’s Son, NY 1 00 
JoanofAre. - - - - - - - Foote Chas H Whiting, Boston 
Old Testament. - - - - - - Roberts Chas Scribner’s Sons, NY 1 00 
The Advanced Question-book. - - - - Bouthwick C W Bardeen, Syracuse, NY 1 50 
Elementary Arithmetic. - - - - - Ficklin A 8 Barnes & Co, NY 
The Baptism of Fire. . - - - - Smith D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 2 
Pro on to Young Industries, - - . Taussi Moses King, Cambridge 
From Ponks to Besth. - - - - - TBA Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 25 
A Midsummer k. Leisure Hour Series, No. 150. Croffut Henry Holt & Co, NY 1 00 
Authors and Publishers. Manual for Beginners in Literature. G P Patnam’s Sons, NY 1 00 
thetic French Grammar for Schoois, - - Fasnacht Macmillan & Co, NY 1 00 
dbook of Civil Goverment, * - - : - Suplée Eldredge & Bro, Phila 1 00 
Methods of Teaching. - - - - - Raub E L Raub & Co, L’k Haven, Pa 1 00 
Around the Ranch. VY. I. F. Series. - - - Towne D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 25 
Alcoholic Inebriety. - - - : - Parrish P Blakiston & Co, Phila 2 00 
New Elocution and Vocal Culture. - - - Kidd Van Antwerp Brags & Co, Cin 
Fielding. - - - - Austin Dobson Harper & Bros, N 75 
Before Metals. - - - - - Jolly D Appietes & Co, NY 1 00 
Through One Administration. - - - - Burnett Jas R Osgood & Co, Boeton 1 5A 
American Citizen’s Manual, ° - - - Ford G P Putnam’s Sons, NY 1 00 
Martin, the - - - Cobb T Crowell & Co, NY 1 50 
Mosaics of Bible History. 2 vols. - : - - Willson Harper & Bros, NY 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


We invite special attention to THz PkoPLe’s 
PHONOGRAPEY, or The Reporter’s Art Simpli- 
jied by New Methods, by Rev. Joseph Ham- 
mond, of Cliftondale, Mass. Mr. H. has suc- 
cessfully reduced Short-hand to its simplest 
form, while even increasing ita legibility and 
swiftness. For the first time this useful art is 
brought within the reach of students and pro- 
fessional men generally. This system can be 
easily learned, without a teacher, in two or 
three weeks. All who feel “the need of this 
time-saving invention should get The People’s 
Phonography. A new system of short-hand 
for the student, the professional man, and for 
the people, has long been a deeply-felt want. 
No system yet before the public has met the 
demand. A boy of twelve years or under can 
fully master The People’s Phonography. And 
every boy who hopes to become a professional 
or a business man should study it, so that it 
will become as familiar to him, as he grows up 
to manhood, as the common ecript. It will 


ve a very great benefit to him all through 
ife. In one week this system can easily 
transferred to the mind, and in a short time, 
by a little daily application, it may be conferred 
to the finger-ends for all purposes. rice, 
$1.00. Address, Rev. Joseph Hammond, Clif- 
tondale, Mass. 


As the vacation will soon be here and we 
know that many ambitious teachers are intend- 
ing te devote part of that time to improving their 
scholarship,so as to qualify themselves for high- 
er positions, we direct the attention of such to 
the card of our friend and able fellow-laborer in 
the cause of education, Dr. E. R. Humphreys. 
His success as an earnest and successful teacher 
has been proved by the results of several years 
to be fully equal to his accurate classical 
scholarship, and many teachers have gained 
promotion by studying under him. It will be 
seen that this year he remains at home nearly 
all the vacation. Some have remarked to us 
that his terms are higher than they can afford. 
The answer to which is, that if an able scholar 
and teacher devotes all his time to seven pupils 
at the most, he must receive fair payment. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

AN OLD PHYSICIAN, RETIRED FROM PRAC- 
tice, having bad piaced in his hands by an East India 
misesionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung 
Affections; also a positive and radica! cure for Nervous 
Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after having 
tested ite wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffer- 

fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve buman suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
ali who desire it, this recipe, in German, French, or 
English, with full directions for prepariog and ag 4 
Sent by met wy addressing with stamp, naming th 
oY 


Outlines of Educational 
Doctrine. 


BY W. H. PAYNE, 


Professor of the Science and the Art of Teaching in the 
University of Michigan. 
Price, 60 cts, 
Address CHARLES HUMPHREY, 
4194 Adrian, Mich. 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St, N.¥. City. seseow 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


Don’t be deceived in thinking you are saving 
money by putting in cheap blackboards. Stop 
and consider the after-expense, the cost of 
keeping them in repair, the needless waste of 
crayons and erasers, the annoyance and delay 
in the school, — these things cost more money 
than you save by putting in inferior black- 


boards. Swasey’s Blackboards are first-class 
and his prices reasonable. J. A.Swasey, Man- 
ufacturer, 21 Brattle Street, Boston. 


IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upward per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator. Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


WELLS’ *“*‘ ROUGH ON OORNS.” 15cts. Ask for it. 
Complete, permanent cure. Corns, warts, bunions. 


Monrog, Mica., Sept. 25, 1875. 
Srzs:—I have been taking Hop Bitters for 
inflammation of kidneys and bladder. It has 
done for me what four doctors failed to do. 
The effect of Hop Bitters seemed like magic to 
me, W. L. Carrer. 


ELZEVIR LIBRARY. 


LARGE TYPE. Tasteful workmanship. The world’s 
choicest Literature. Always unabridged. Published 
tri weekly, 7,500 pages, $5 a year. 

NOT sold by dealers. PRICES too low for them. 


LATEST ISSUES. 

The greatest attraction in point of cheap and good 
reading that any publisher has fered Matt, Toronto. 
49 Humor, I, Nos, 15, 17, 19, 20, 21, continued...... 10c 
48 Science, I, Nos. 5, 12, 42, 44, 46, continued....... 10c. 
Poetry, 1, 26, 3s, combined.... 10c. 

45 Tacitus’ W. B. wee ee 
44 Evidences of Evolution. T, H. Huxley... 
43 Buddhism. John Caird 
42 Civilization of Asia. Rawlinson .............. 


PETER COOPER. 
41 Life of Peter Coope 


36 Sechiller’s ene a6 the Bell, and Other Poems... 
35 Life of Alex. H. Stephens. By Norton. Lllus. 10c. 
34 Horace. By Theodore Martin.................. 15e. 
33 Pilato. By Clinton W.Colling.§ ....... ...... Ife. 
32 The Indian Song of Song. By Edwin Arnold.. 6c. 
31 Aristotie. By bir Alexander Grant... ....... 15c. 
30 Highways of Literature. By David Pryde..... 10¢ 
29 Demosthenes. By W. J. Brodribb.....:........ 15¢ 
28 Songs of Seven, and Other Poews. Ingelow.... 2c. 
27 How Lisa Loved the King. By George Eliot.. 2c. 
26 The Cotter’s Satarday Night. By Robert Burns 2c. 
25 Deserted Village; The Traveler. By Goldsmith 2¢ 

Be 


24 Cicero, By W. Lucas Collins ................. 1Be. 
23 History of Herodotus. George C. Swayne..... 15c. 
CAESAR — CICERO. 

22 Caesar. By Anthony Trollope’ ........... 15c. 
21 American Humorists: Mark Twain....... evccee 2. 
20 American Humorists: Artemns Ward. ... ... 2c, 

19 American Humorists: James Russell Lowell.... 


16 Lite of Gu-tave Doré. F.R. Norton. Illus.... Ze. 

unyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Complete, illus. 10c. 
13 Half-hoar in Natural History. 8. i. Peabody Se. 
12 World smashing, etc. W. Mattien Williams.. 2c 
1! Life of Sir Isaac Newton. By James Parton... 2c 
10 Mabel,ete. By Ellen Tracy Alden.. . 3c 
9 Hamlet, the Prince of Denmark. Shakespeare 1c. 
8 Life of Fredrick the Great. T. RB. Macaulay... 7c. 
7 Motive and Habit of Reading. Richardson.... 2c. 
6 Enoch Arden. By Alfred Tennyson. .... ..... 2c. 
5 The Sea serpents of Science. Andrew Wilson.. 2c. 
4 Life of W ashin Irving. R.H. Stoddard... 6c. 
3 The Words of Washington. ........... ....... 
2 The Rurning of Rome. By Camon Frrar..... . 2c 
1 Bip Van Winkle. By Washington Irving...... 2c. 


The followin in very neat 
82, 35, 87, 41, 47, 48, 49, each 25e. ; Nos. 22, 23, 24, 29) 31° 
ume, 600} Hos, 29,51, "600.3 Nos. 
lisher, 18 Veasey St., New York, P. 0. Box 1227. 


Our Premium-List for i883 
Is a Valaable auxiliary to th 
~ ry ose who wish to 


engage 
oe 16 Hawley Stress, Boston, 


“HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Now Ready: 

1. LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. With Biographical 
Sketch, Historical Sketch, and Notes. 

4. WHITTIER’S SNOW-BOUND and AMONG THE HILLS. 
With Notes. 

7. HAWTHORNE’S TRUE STORIES FROM NEW-ENG- 
land History, 1620-1692: Grandfather's Chair, 
Part I. With Questions, 

1a Other numbers are in preparation 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


Averaging about 70 Pages. Each Number 15 cents each, postpaid. 


Ready Next Week: 


WTHORNE’S TRUE STORIES FROM NEW-ENG- 

History, 1692-1760: Grandfather's Chair, 
Part Il. With Questions. 

9. HAWTHORNE’S TRUE STORIES FROM NEW-ENG- 
land History, 1760-1803: Grandfather's Chair 
Part Ulf. ith Questions. 

10. HAWTHORNE’S BIOGRAPHICAL STORIES: Benja- 
min West, Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel Johnson, 
Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin Franklin, Queen Chris- 


tina. Wich Questions, 
and will be ready soon. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


word, in English. The Iuterlinears have 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, 


; d Greek, followed by 
linear Series of Classics, which give the ot tor thirty ’ now include all the’ Standard 


a ER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


should secure copfes of our Inter- 
their translation, word for 


416 CHA S DESI 
School W. CLARK manent 
9 
Supplies. (Successor to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) Stationery. 
A ad Danner Revolving Book fases. Teachers invited to call. 
TS ES. | Perfection Dictionary-Holders. 27 Franklin 8t., BOSTON, 


GARRETT ’S 


100 Choice Selections, No. 21, 
NOW READY, 
Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 


Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 
eow P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Thoroughfare to Health Open. 


THROAT AND LUNC 
AFFECTIONS. 


Hale’s Honey of Hoarhound and Tar 
is a True Remedy, —A 


Safe Specific. 


It is simple madness to trifle with a cough or cold, 
either by neglecting the earlier symptoms or by resort- 
ing to injudiciously chosen remedies. Of the latter 
there are many, and the evil they produce is threefold. 
They not only fail to achieve a result, but waste time 
that is precious indeed to the sufferer, aod cause dis- 
trust in better remedies. The safe, highly-sanctioned 
medicine, HALE’S HONEY OF HOARHOUND AND 
TAR, may be relied upon to cure affections of the 
throat and lungs which have not reached a stage irre- 
trievably fatal, and which resist the action of less effi- 
cacious specifics. It is nota PALLIATIVE MERELY, 
but an ERADICATOR of the maladies to which it is 
adapted. Among them are coughs, colds, soreness of 


*|the chest and throat, bronchial irritation, asthma, 


whooping-cough, and croup. A new revelation burst 
upon the public and medical profession when this safe, 
potent, and inexpensive remedy was introduced to their 


3c. | notice, and its long, subsequent career has been one of 
*| unexampled prosperity. The Balm of Gilead and Hoar- 
.| hound Plant are its main ingredients, but with those 
2c./are united others of scarcely less efficacy. The price 


is 50 cents and $1, the large bottles holding nearly three 
times as much as the small size, Sold by all druggiste. 


PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS Curg OnE 


| MINOTE. 421 


A CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 


Wiehing to introduce our new and beautifal weekly publication, 
HE COLDEN ARCOSY: into every bome in the 


to you is to place in your bands the best and most popular weekly 
in the United States, believing you wih 
once reading some of its fascinating sto 
ries, Jn tle thirteen ‘will be found four 
serial stories HORATIO ALGER, EDWARD 8. 
ROLLO ROBBINS, Jn.,and HARRY CaSTLEMON. Anyone 
these storiea when bound in book form sell for $1.25. H 
COLDE 4 ARCOSY je the finest illustra 
most clegent weekly paper published in the United 
, costing nearly S2OO a week to illustrate, We are posi- 
tive when once introduced intoafamily it will always remain and 
we shall always bave you as a permanent subscriber. Our list of 
contributors embrace the best talent of the world, among whom 
may be mentioned: HORAT!O ALGER, Jn., EDWAKD S. ELLIS 
HARRY CASTLEMON, FRANK H. CONVERSE, MARY 4! 
DENISON, EDWARD EVERE!T HALE, OLIVER OPTIC a 
Host ov Ornens. Our Firm is known as one of the most reliable 
in the United States, and doing a business of $500,600 yearly 
with the country people a8 we do, we could not afford to misre- 
We refer toany New York publishers as to ourreliabilty. 
this to your friends, and get Give to join you, and we will 
you your subscription ddress all ordersto ~ 
1 


send free. A 


4 WEEK, at 


Perfect Lead - pencil 
Sharpener. 


We desire to call the attention of Teach- 
ers to the late improvements made in the 
manufacture of Lead pencil Sharpeners, 
whereby the over sharpening of the pen- 
cil, and the breaking of the lead is pre- 
vented, The sharpener as now made is 
a most perfect and satisfactory article, 
and should be on the desk of every 
teacher and scholar. Will send sample 
for ten cents; or one dozen, post-paid, 
for seventy-five cents. Agents Wanted, 
Address GEO. FROST & CO., 
420tf 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 


ACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 
VEE WS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports, 

Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 
Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue, 
Pick-up Orders Solicited. 

A. 8. CLARK, 
373 34 Park Row, New York. 


Agents Wanted. 


YOU WANT ENGAGE 


IN THE SALE OF 
THE BEST History of the United States, 
THE BEST eat of Universal Knowledge, 
THE BEST Pictorial Family Bible, 
and make from $35 te 75 weekly, write to 
393 tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N./. 


WE WANT 1% mr BOOK AGENTS 
For Gen. DODGE'S & Gen. SHERMAN’S Bran New Boor 
‘OUR “THREE YEARS AMONG 
Introduction by Jen. Sherman, Superb Illustrations, This 

great work was bscribed for by !res't Arthur, Gen. Gran 

and hundre:!s eminent men, and 1s indorsed as the mos' 
Valuable and’) ‘irilling book ever written. It Sells ike wildfire, 
and is the gran: est chance to coin money ever offered to Agents. 


Send for Cire: ‘ars. Extra Terms, Specimen Plate, etc., all free. 
BD. Wo REMINGTON & OO. Hartford, Conn, 


ATTENTION! Teachers and Students! ! 


Secure an egency for the 


American Universal Cyclopaedia. 


15 vols., 13,000 pp., $25. Best and Cheapest. 


Liberal terms. Address for particulars 


8. W. GREEN’S SON, 
418h 696 Broadway, New York. 


DIES \A/HITE | JOUSE 


The ONLY Book of the kind ever pub’d 
NEW EDITION, et 
— me, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 


Vhite House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 
deuts. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & CO, 
TREASURY 30,000 SOLD! 


OF SONG ore Agents Wante 
300 best-loved gems of song. 
comic, sentimental, and sacred, —in grand 
variety. Would cost in sheet form in stores nearly $100 ; 
here, elegantly bound, only $2.50. Highly prais 
by such eminent critics as Patti, Nilsson, Whitney, Gil- 
more, Thursby, and others. Is immensely popular. 
Sells veryfant. E home-circle and singer want« 
it. For terms, address HUBBARD BROS., Feseral 
Street, Boston. 408 tf 


can now a fortune. Out- 
lit worth $10 free. Address BE. @. 
RIDEOUT 10 Barclay St., N. ¥. 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT. Boos 


(New) NASON & 190 Fultop 8t., New York, 


y 
q 
. 
| 
| 
(3 
\ | 7, 
| | = 
| 
| 
40 Sunsbine, and Other Stories. By KE. T. Alden.. 
| 39 Juvenal. By Edward Walford.... ... ........ 1 
38 Life of Richard Wagner. By Bertha Thomas.. 
137 Pearls of the Faith. By Edwin Arnoid........ 
| 
> 
j ricket on the Hearth Dickens. 10c, 
j oe States where it is hot now taken, we Make the following ’ A 
~emarkable and magniticent offer te all who read adver- 
dsement, relyi upon future trenage for our 
4 proas.” It you =f send us BO cis. is the price of a 
three months’ subscription, we will ferward you 
ONE SILVER PLATED BUTTER KNIFE, 
‘ ] ONE SILVER-PLATED SUGAR SPOON 
SIX SILVER STEEL-PLATED TEA SPOONS, 
Packed in a neat box, allcharges prepaid. These goods ere worth 
nd are gold for more than twice the subscription price, and if not 
perfectly satisfactory may be returned, and we will refund the 
' Toney in every case. Our only ob D mak bie offe: 
| 
| 
To 
| for 
| 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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RIT, ~ ISUNFAILING 
AN AND INFALLIBLE 
IN CURING 
Epileptic Fits, 
Spasms, Falling 
sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 
Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 
Nervous and Blood Diseases. 
(To Clergymen, Literary Men, 
sedentary employment causes Neryous Pros- 
tration, Irregularities of the blood, stomach, 
tonic, appetizeror stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 
ine is invaluable. E R 
proclaim it the most U1 H 16 EAT) 
wonderful Invigor- 
ed a sinking system. 
$1.50 at Druggists. 
(CONQUEROR. ) 
prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. ————— 
Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 
are never imitated or counterfeited. This is especially 
true of a family medicine, and it is positive proof that 
that Hop Bitters was the purest, best, and most valuable 
family medicine on earth, many imitations sprung up 
B., and in every way trying to induce suffering invalids 
to use their staff instead, expecting to make money on 
variously devised names in which the word “ Hop” or 
“ Hops’ were used in a way to induce people to believe 
is, and especially those with the word “ Hop” or 
“Hops” in their name or in any way eoanected with 
but genuine Hop Bitters, with a bunch or cluster of 
green Hops on the white label. Trust nothing else, 


May 24, 1883. 
RVIN Sickness, Convul- 
potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
Merchants, Bankers, es and all whose 
bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
Thousands 
ant that eversustain- N EIR y E 
The DR.S.A. RICHMOND 
MEDICAL CO., Sole Pro- 
The Bad and Worthless 

the remedy imitated is of the highest value. As soon 
as it had been tested and proved by the whole world 
and began to steal the notices in which the press and 
people of the country had expressed the merits of H. 
the credit and good name of H. B. Many others 
started nostruams put up in similar styles to H. B., with 
they were the same as Hop Bitters. Allsuch pretended 
remedies or cures, no matter what their style or name 
them or their name, are imitations or counterfeits. 
Beware of them. Touch none of them, Use nothing 
Druggists and dealers are warned against dealing in 
imitations or counterfeits. 419 


HEART 
@ SOUND? 
——— Many people think 
EE themselves sick and doc- 


tor for kidney or liver troubles, or dyspepsia, while 
U/ the truth were known, the reaicause is at the heart. 
The renowned Dr. Clendinning, startlingly says 
“one-third of my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 
The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet man's 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through it once 
in a minute and a-half, resting not day or night / 
Surely this subject should have careful attention, 
Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared a 
specific for all heart troubles and kindred disorders, 
Jtisknownus Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
and can be obtained at your druggists, $1. per bottle, 
siz bottles for $5 by express. Send stamp for Dr. 
Graves’ thorough and exhaustive treati qd) 
F.E. Ingatis, Sole American Agent, Concord, N. H. 


‘HEART TROUBLES: 
ducational 


LATEST E Portraits, 


For Office or School-room. 


Heliotype Portrait 
HON. HENRY BARNARD, LL.D. 


(Size 16 x 20 inches,) 
PRICE BY MAIL, POST-PAID, $1.25. 


Fine Crayon Lithograph Portrait 
(Size 20x22 inches,) 


FROEBEL, 
The Great Kindergartner. 


PRICE BY MAIL, POSTPAID, $1.00. 


Address NEW-ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


register to secure nominations for desirable : 
one or the next school year. Circulars and ent 
orms of application cent Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N.E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


LOCUTIONIST AND READER. WAL- 
locution 


PROVERBS. 


{At the request of Dr. Morgan 
Normal Schpol, the students han 
list of proverbs as in common 

York :) (Continued 


Old age is honorable, but old maids are 
abominable. 

Of two evils choose the leaét. 

Out of sight out of mind. 

Once well done is twice done. 

Oil and water won’t mix. 

Order is heaven’s first law. 

One thing at a time, and that done well, isa 
very good rule, as many can tell. 

Opportunity comes to all sooner or later who 
wait and wish. 

Practice makes perfect. 

wae workmen always find fault with their 


Patience removes mountains. 
Practice what you preach. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 
Pride and poverty go hand in hand. 
Put on the style of a silver born if you’re 
atience and perseverance conquer all thi 
Persevere and never fear. nes 
Parting is such sweet sorrow. 
Pity’s akin to love. 
Perseverance overcomes difficulties. 
Pata on horseback and he will ride 
over you. 
Pie without cheese is like a kiss without a 
squeeze, 
Paddle your own canoe. 
Pride goeth before destruction. 
Penny wise and pound foolish. 
Praise to the face is open disgrace. 
Rain before seven, clear before eleven. 
Rome was not built in a day. 
Speak of angels and you will hear the rust- 
ling of their wings. 
Spare the rod and spoil the child. 
Strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. 
Straws tell which way the wind blows. 
Silence gives consent. 
Speech is silver, silence is golden. 
See a pin and let it lay, you will be poor 
some future day. 
Strike while the iron is hot. 
Stolen fruit is always the sweetest. 
Short settlements make long friends. 
Self-praise is no commendation. 
weep thine own ard before swee 
peak of the devil and he will always a . 
Set a thief to catch a thief. er 
Sue a beggar and catch a louse. 
Sauce for the goose is sauce for the der. 
There are none so blind as those whe wai 
not see. 
is no great loss without some small 
gain. 
Two is company, three is a crowd. 
Too many cooks spoil the broth. 
Two heads are better than one, if one is a 
sheep’s head. 
The more we have the more we want. 
Time and tide wait for no man. 
True love never runs smooth. 
There is always a calm before a storm. 
Take care of the pennies and the pounds will 
take care of themselves. 
There is a black sheep in every flock. 
There is many a slip ’twixt the cup and the 


pal of Potedam 
ed in the following 
a in Northern New 


Pp. 

The best place for a boil is on another man’s 
nose. 
The heart knows its own bitterness. 
‘ The longest way round is the shortest way 

ome. 

There is honor among thieves, 

The early bird catches the worm. 

The child is father to the man. 

The smallest worm will turn when trodden 
on, 

CREEK, N. Y., Feb. 6, 1880. 

Gents:—I have been very low, and have 
tried everything to no advantage. I heard 
Hop Bitters recommended by so many, I con- 
cluded to give them a trial. did, and am now 
around, and constantly improving, and am 
nearly as strong asever. W. H. WELLER. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS'’ 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


No. 89. NOW Cents. 


SAM HOBART. 


By JUSTIN D. FULTON. 
A biegraphy of a Locomotive Engineer as fascinating 


as a romance, 
Neo. 88. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
By Laura ©. 


Cents. 


appearance these Essays in book- 


25c. 
fous Shoemakers. By W. E. 


Wil- 

‘Life of Cromwell. By Paxton Hood. 25e. 
FUNK & WAGNALLLS, 

421a 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 


TER F 
147 Tremont, cor. of Bix, Boston. y 


Send for The Journal Premipm List, 83 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


Miss ALICE BE. N, President, 
Wellesley, 


72 Mass. 


Eczema, Tetters, Humors, Pimples, Diseases of Hair 
and Scalp, Inflammation, Eruptions, Ulcers, Itchings, 
all vanish by use of 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


ronized 
in every State in the Union. 


the school-room, and 
the school and the teacher's necessary qualifications. 


THE 


NEW ENGLAND 


Bureau of Education 


THE New-ExGLanp BUREAU oF EDUCATION 
« has gained a national reputation, and is now pat- 
many of the best schools, public and private, 


This Burean kas registered a large number of 
e able and experienced teachers, who are not seek- 


ing positions, but preferment. 


§) Hence School Officers have learned where to 
. apply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 

here to register to find access to the best schools. 

This Bureau is under the management of a profes- 


« sional educator, who has spent gp Be in 
has devoted much attention to 


Address: 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SKIN CURE. 


It makes the skin white, soft, and smooth, removes 
tan and freckles, and is the Bsr toilet dressing In 
THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, Two bottles in one 
package, consisting of both internal and external 
treatment. 

All first-class have i d 

druggists t. Price $1.00 


-KIDNEY-WORT 


HAS BEEN PROVED 
The SUREST CURE for 


THE WN. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Hirmam Orcutt, LL.D.: My Dear Sir,— There has 


always been one field of usefulness unoccupied, so far 
as my knowledge extends, by any educational bureau in 
in the 
ambitious teachers, already at work, in bettering their 
condition, by bringing them into correspondence with 
—— ready to offer them better work and better 


country; viz, that of assisting capable and 


have reason to know that you have successfully 


eeapled this field, and I congratulate you and the 
better class of American teachers upon the fact. 


Yours faithfully, R. M. JONES, 
Head Master William Penn School, 
Philadelphia, 1882. 


Circulars and forms of application sent /ree to an 


address. Now is the time to register for spring 
fall oceurrin 


openings and vacancies constantly g- 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 


>KIDNEY=WORT 


A well-known clergymen, Rev. N. Cook, of Trem 
lean, Wis., says: ‘I find Kidney-Wort a sure cure for 
kidney and liver troubles.”’ 


KIDNEY-WORT 
IS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free | 
condition, effecting its ete 
H If you aresuffering 
Malaria. eo have the chills, 
are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, . 
Wort will surely relieve and quickly cure, 
In the Spring tocloanse the System, every 
one should take a thorough course of it, 
4l- SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Price $I. 


-KIDNEY-WORT 


“Last year I went to Europe,” says Henry Ward, 
late Co). 69th Regt., N. G. 8. N.Y ,now living at 173 W. 
Bide Ave., J. C. Hights, N. J.,“‘ only to return worse 
from chronic liver complaint. Kidney- Wort. as a last 
resort, has given me better health than I've heretofore 
enjoyed for many, many years.”’ He’s cured now and 
consequently happy. 


ges superior. 


E. H. BARLOW, A.M., 


cate that you are a victim? THEN DO 2; ase 46 Hawley Strest, Boston. 
DIRECTORY. 
pains all speediiy yield to ita curative power OSTON Colleges and 
43 SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $1. | Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
J sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE 
Oxrorp, GEORGIA. 

E College was organized in 1837. It is located 
ina on (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; ite curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATTious G. 
Hayeoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. Six courses of 
Stndy. For ladies and tlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. New Buildings. Geo. F. MAGOUN, Prest. — 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
("Dartmouth Hanover, N. H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 22 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
e, A home 1 of excellent advantages, 
Address C, BRA N, Principal. 46 as 


WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
ands. vanta- 


. Literary and artistic ad 
. C. ¥. Spear, Principal. 


i ma LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized an hag States in the Union. 


location and 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
E 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever, 


CUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


For © or information, , at New 
, 1. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 ss 


®lequalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a) 

Eleure. Whatever the cause, however obstinate 
the case, this remedy will overcome it. 

P, L ES THIS distressing com- 

= plaint is very apt to be 

p complicated withconstipation. Kidney-Wort; 

(strengthens the weakened parts and quickly 

@ cures all kinds of Piles even when physicians 

land medicines have before failed. 
4% (If you have either of these troubles 


Price [Druggists Sell 


“TI will recommend it everywhere,” writes Jas. B. 
Moyer, Carriage Manufacturer, Myerstown, Pa., ‘‘ be- 
cause cured my piles.” 


»KIDNEY-WORT | 
HE GREAT CURE 


FOR 
As it is for all the painful diseases of thei< 
£ KIDNEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 
It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
causes the 


only the victims of Rheumatism can 

THOUSANDS OF CASES 

the worst forms of this terrible 

ckly relieved, and in short time| 5. 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS.| + 


44- Dry cana be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington Vt 


>KIDNEY-WORT: 


“Mr. Walter Cross, my customer, was prostrated 
with rheumatism for two years: tried, in vain, all 
remedies; Kidney-Wort alone cured him. I have tried 


dneys, Liver and 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
of teachers in al] branches of industrial draw- 


M 


a ‘or circular and further particulars apply at the 


ool, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), ton. 
381 OrrTo Fuons, Acting Principal, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

AT WORCESTER. Both Sexes. 
entrance examination ursday, Sept. 

Address H. RussRct, Princkpal. 


\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


TAT. ORMAL SCHOOL 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, t. 5, 1883. For circulars, etc., ad 
dress ELLEN Hypbs, Prin. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypex, A.M. 


SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
for Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGA, Ph.D. 
NORMAL WESTFIELD, Mass. 
Both 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 188 
PREPABATORY. 

NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
F R. I, Common branches. English and Scientific 
and Classical. Address Mowry & Gorr, Principals 

ENWICH ACADEMY, Musica) Institute, and 
G Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A-M., 
pal, Kast Greenwich. R. I. 


ARGE SET 


new designs, protey REWARD 
CARDS, new Schoo 1 


Flint, Mich, 


it myself and know that it is good.” — Portion of a letter 


Aids, Schoo 
Pu@nix 


rts. &c., to 
teachers; ido. (stamps). Pop. Oo, Warren,Pa. 
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| 
course wo years. and Ad- 
for Circular or information, J. GREENOUGE, Prin. 
No. 87. Essays of George Eliot. Collected by Nathan 
Bheppard........ 25 ots. 
(This is the - 
| 
eee No. 86. Colin Clout’s Calendar; or, A Record of a 
Summer .... 25 eta. 
ee No. 85. Highways of Lit David Pryde. 15c. 
No, 84. Flotsam and J 
No. 83. Lives of Lilustr 
Winks........25 cte. 
N 
= N 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVII.—No. 21. 


Practical Lessons in Idiomatic French: 


Embracing Reading,"Composition, and Conversation. By ALFRED HENNEQUIN, 
M.A, Instructor in French and German in the University of Michigan; author 
of a Complete Series of French Text-books. 


ere compilation of idiomatic forms with their corres E 


Th 
into fifty practical lessons, each of which 
eee, theoretically and practically taught, 


lish translations. It 
upward of five hun- 


mar of the 


tended for those who have already acquired the ae el ye on of the gram 
Mall, therefore, admirably supplement the grammar and , and introduce the learner to 


conversation in its most useful 


copy will be sent to teachers fer ecramination on receipt of the Intreduc- 
~ t. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


t 

them; full literary intelligence, and q — 

ost valuable of our weekly literary 

selections made with excellent jadgment 

and its criticisms of curreat litersture crisp and satis- 
factory.” — Our Continent. 

“ Tt is very good every week.””— The late J. T. Fields. 


GOOD LITERATURE: 


An Eclectic, Literary Weekly. 
Sabscription Price, $1.50 a Year. 


articles from the English periodicals; reviews of the leading new books, with extracts from 
= ons and answers on a multitude of topics relating to books and reading. 


“Itis we to become one of the most important liter- 
ary rnals in the country.’’— Boston Kven'g Traveller. 
* It contains each week a most admirable condensa- 
tion of what is being done in the entire world of let- 
ters.”"—Southern Churchman. 


8 ted in every town, and the most liberal induce- 


Send 10 cts. for three Specimen Copies. EI"Ca 
ments offered. 


THE GOOD LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., 18 & 20 Astor PI., N. ¥. 


New-England School Book Agency, 
A. S. BARNES & CO. 


GERMAN BOOKS 
By (James H. WORMAN, AM., Pu.D. 
Chautauqua, First and Second Book. 
Elementary 
tary ap ate Read 
(Conversation) and Copy Books. 


HENR BRINGTON, Gen’! Agent, 
T B. Bromfield Dtrest, Boston. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & 00., 


Industrial Pubtishors, Booksellers, Importers, 
810 Walnut &., PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 
bles litative Chemical 
en nctory Chapter on the Course of nal- 
sis. By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
ird American, from Lith German ed. Edited by 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, pos free. 
Our various catalogues, covering every 


of lied Science, sent free to any one in any 
the world who will farnish his address. Sins 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin 8q., New York. 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
| Home Use; “THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
| TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
ets. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 


volumes now sendy, all the 
Plays ( Two Noble Kinsmen, being taken in place 


‘of andronicus.) The Poems (1 vol.), the Sonnets 

ja vol.), and » ete. (1 vol.), will be issued soon, com- 
pleting the edition (40 vols.). Send for circular. 

| A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New * 

7 Park Stree Bosror, 
School Room Wall Maps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO,, 


Worcester’s New Spellers,| «« 15 Gremfeld Besson, 
COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
| MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 
81 Franklin St., BOSTON. DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


PARKER & MARVEL’S 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 


In Parts, 15 centa. Complete Book, 30 cts. 
ORLANT)) LEACH, New Vark. Agret. 


734 Broadway, 

OLARK & MAYNARD, 
Anderson’s Elistories and Mist’! Readers; 
Leighten’s History ef Rome; 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Beed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessous in Eng- 

lish and — Lesseus in 
iutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH 
151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


AUTOCRAPH ALBUM 
SELECTIONS. 


Authors 304, Subjects 221, Quotations 1330. 
Edited by A. C. MORROW. 
12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.00 (post-paid). 


N. TIBBALS & SON, Publishers, 
124 Nasenu New Work. 


MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°78 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books, PHILADELPHIA. 


WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 


BERARD’S New U.S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. Street, 


ROYSE’S American Literature, YORE. 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


CHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common Schooi Li 
Lleyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
BRaab’s Normal llers. 
Fewsmith’s Eng tok Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 


Peterson’s Science. 303 eow 


Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages. 
JULY & AUGUST, 1883 — EIGHTH SESSION —AMHERST, MASS. 


The Eighth Session of the College will commence July 9, and 1 & si 
For board and rooms address Mr. A. V. Amberst College, 


names of the principal -places 


Ambenty Mas, ‘The Programme gies th 


Mass. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., 


PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 
Have established an 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 
For their Popular and Standard Educational Publi- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 

For Descriptive Circulars, — terms for introduction 


and examination, addreas, 
405 tf T. W. GILSON, Agent. 


MACMILLAN & 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 41.10 
BRescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jeunes’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jeven’s Elementary Lesseus in Legic, 
Stewart's Lessens in Hlem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessens in Astronomy, 1.35 


&ducational Catalogue sent free on application. 
1542z 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 
43 Bleeker St. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


NE 

Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown &vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for Catalogues. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers of 
PRANG'S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 
PRANG'S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG'’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
a For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for e 
Boles of Atlases (1 woe), 

7 le 
The Elementa: Beries (0 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. 5 
Godwin’ B ew 


Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 
Leffingwell’s Classics for Schools, 1.50 


Ireltand’s Pocket 
Day’s chology, Ethics ‘esthetics, and 

8 Economics 1.785 


Bascom’s Mental Science English 
Men 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 
to Draw. us. 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading, 765 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
ta the Pubitahersa. 


NEW EDITION 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,M., 
Late Superintendent of Schools of New York City. 


First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 25c. 
Institutes of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 50c. 
Grammar of English Grammars. 1100 pp., royal oct. 
Price in leather binding, $5; half mor., $6.25. 
WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
421 56 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


Order PERIODICALS American 

TO and Foreign, at CLusB Rates. Send 
SAVE 


stamp for Catalogae. Teach- 
ere ith Books, and Station 

ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A fall line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lis on 


13% Bromfield 8t., Boston, 


BANNER OF VICTORY. 


4 THO name is not too presuming, although it belongs 
a 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 


Sunday Scholars like what is ht, inspiring, tri- 
amphant, and they find it here, with the sweetest of 
sweet music, and exceedingly good words. A good 
book also for the prayer or conference meeting. 


(35 cts.) By ABBEY ann MUNGER. 


As the Convention season is at hand, Ditson & Co, 
call renewed attention to their three books, of quite 
uncommon beauty, and well qualified to lead the bright 
procession of Sunday School Singers. They are: 
LIGHT AND LIFE. (35 cts.) Mcintosh. 
BEACON LIGHT. (30 cts.) Tenney & Hoffman. 
BANNER OF VICTORY. (35 cts.) 


‘LIGHT AND LIFE hasan extra edition 
Character Notes, for those who use that notation. 


Vv 1 Echoes. ($1.) By Dr. W. O. Perkins. 
Wellesley College Cellection. ($1). By C. 
H. Morse, Contain the best 2 and other 
songs for 7 are excellent College 


or Seminary coll 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


421 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
PorTEeR & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 
14 & 16 |Buckwaiter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s 
Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
BBW YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive aker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 


Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
one Raub’s Language Series. 


Wabash Gummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 


Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens's Child’s History England 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Murray St., New Verk, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY's GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’sS LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
IN ALGEBRA, 


For admiesion to 


-60| Yale, Amherst, and Dartmouth Colleges, 


Harvard and Brown Universities, 


AND «= 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Fer 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 


Sent by mail on receipt of price, 13 cts. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
408 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


DANA'S TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY, based upon the system 
of Mineralogy by Prot. J. D. Dana. mbracing an 
extended Treatise of sy phy and Physical 
Mineralogy. By Edw. 8. a, Sa rator of Mineral- 
ogy, Yale College, with the codperation of James D. 
Dana. Illustrated by upwards of 800 wood-cuts and 
one colored plate. and enlarged edition. 


In this revised edition, the chief additions are con- 
tained in four supplementary chapters, covering about 
fifty . Of these two are devoted to descriptions of 
new instruments and methods of research in Chrystal 
jograpby and Physical Mineralogy; and the others to 
brief descriptions of the minerals recently announced, 
and a concise statement of important new facts in re- 
gard to the characters or occurrence of old species. A 
number of new res are introduced in illustrations of 
these subjects. The work has been -e ; and a new 
index, much more complete tha. the former one, has 


Mass. 


added, Published by JOHN WILEY & SON 
New York. J. W. & Sons" Now Descrip. Catalog 


Heclectic Educational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Single Sample Copies for examination with a view to frst introduction, sent post-paid 


on receipt of the Introduction Price. 


A New Political Boonomy, 
Industrial Univ. 


facts and ideas by 


ams; 
their proper places an : 


Kidd’s New Elocution. 
troduction price, $1.00. 


137 Waluaut 


SAUVEUR, 61. Albans, Vi 


OINOINNATI, 


Cregory’s Political Economy. 


M. Gregory, LL.D., Bx-President 


The work contains some features of s originality. 

The new and clear division 2. The illustration of its 
relations; 4. Full discussion of the more rtant and 

practical parts of the science. 12mo, cloth, 394 pp. Introduction me $1.20. 


synoptic views exhibiting the topics in 


(Ready March 15.) 
Revised tion “Kid’s Blocution and Vocal ture.” Enlar 
in the selection of matter. 12mo, halt red roan, sities, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & GO., Publishers, 


28 Bend Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Hawley Street, 


fu 
ar 
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27 Bo. 6th St., n= 


